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Commencing the thirtieth year of pub- 
lication since the founding of the orig- 
inal Art Digest, the editors of ARTS 
invited MURDOCK PEMBERTON to sur- 
vey the changing characteristics of the 
American art scene in that period. He 
is in a special position to do so, of 
course, as the former critic for The 
New Yorker and devoted partisan of 
an authentic American art. His article, 
in the form of a personal memoir, €s- 
chews the “objective” approach, and 
recounts a memorable epoch as it 
looked to a critic at the time. 
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ON THE COVER 


COVER: Rembrandt’s drawing, The Two Mummers (Mor- 
gan Library), is an example of the humor and wit that 
expressed themselves in the artist’s conversation more 
often than in his works. Here, with economical strokes, 
he captures the self-satisfied absurdity of two worthies 
taking part in a local pageant. His pen usually dealt 
with the poignant in human experience. See the pictorial 
feature “Rembrandt,” pages 33-40. 
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VINCENT LONGO, who writes this month’s Studio Talk, brings FEA y 

to that department his experience as an artist and teacher. TURES 

He has had two one-man exhibitions in New York, at the TI . . , ‘ es ; 
Korman Gallery, and his work (both in oil and graphic 15 ve Situation in Printmaking: 1955 BY DORE ASHTON 


media) has been shown at the Whitney, Modern, and Brook- 
lyn Museums and the Pennsylvania Academy. For two years he 
taught adult classes in painting in Queens Village, and now 
teaches color woodcut at the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 
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Joseph Solman: The Growth of Conviction 
BY SUZANNE BURREY 


23 The Rousseau Banquet BY ROGER SHATTUCK 

In Europe there is a longstanding 27 A Memoir of Three Decades BY MURDOCK PEMBERTON 
tradition for men of letters to con- 
cern themselves with the visual arts, 33 Rembrandt 
but it has been less true in America. , ' 
KENNETH REXROTH, who reports in 41 The Chicago Art Institute 
this issue on the Renoir exhibition 
in San Francisco, is a notable ex- 
ception. Both poet and critic, he has . ss 
written on art for Perspectives U.S.A., DEPARTMENTS 
Arts Digest and other periodicals. 4 LETTERS 

Born in Pittsburgh and 7 SPECTRUM 

educated at several 8 PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 

universities here and 

ee ee 10 PARIS 

Grenoble, the Sor- 

bonne and Radcliff’s SAN FRANCISCO 

Fogg Art Museum—sv- 46 BOOKS 

ZANNE BURREY is an 

editor, fictionist and 48 MONTH IN REVIEW 

free-lance writer on art. 

Her earlier profile on 60 ARTS QUIZ 

an American painter, 

“Edward Hopper: the 62 STUDIO TALK 

Emptying Spaces’’ 

(April, 1955),prompt- 68 AUCTIONS 

ed wide-spread praise 69 WHERE TO SHOW 

Hugh Johnston phow from our readers. 
7O CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ROGER SHATTUCK’s account of the Rousseau Banquet is drawn 
from his forthcoming book, The Banquet Years, which Har- 
court, Brace will publish next year . . . JEROME MELLQUIST 
is an American art critic who lives in Paris. His writings 
appear frequently in American and European publications 

. . DORE ASHTON recently returned from a year in Europe; 
as a specialist in the print field, she was in a strategic posi- 
tion to compare American and European methods... . 
BERNICE DAVIDSON is on the editorial staff of the Frick Collec- 
tion in New York. 
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Forthcoming: An article on the major Brancusi exhibition 
at the Guggenheim Museum by WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 

Report on Pittsburgh’s Carnegie International by 
HILTON KRAMER . . . Color feature on the Philadelphia 
Museum’s Toulouse-Lautrec show . . . A profile on sculptor 
Ibram Lassaw by MARTICA SAWIN .. . An article on “The Role 
of the Old Masters in Art Today” by CLEMENT GREENBERG. 
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LETTERS 


MORE ON “THE PUBLIC 
BE DAMNED?” 


To the Editor: 

In connection with your Spectrum article 
in the July issue . . . concerning Hunting- 
ton Hartford’s advertisement in the New 
York papers under the title “The Public Be 
Damned?”, and without taking sides in the 
issue raised, may I point out that you are 
arguing against your own pronounced prin- 
ciples and aims in said article. You write: 
“We hope . . . that the newspapers in ques- 
tion will have the courage to decline adver- 
tisements in future when they are in reality 
attacks on artistic freedom.” 

I am sure that most papers (whose art 
critics are favorable to contemporary art) 
would not have printed Mr. Hartford's views, 
say, in the form of a letter to the editor... . 
Are we right in demanding that newspapers 
be the sole arbiters as to what is right and 
what is wrong in art (or for that matter in 
any controversial issue) and that they deny 
their space and contact with the public just 
because certain views are different from ones 
they hold? If the newspapers were to follow 
your advice and not even accept a contrary 
view when paid for . . . then where are we 
headed? 

Edward Z. Fellman 
Hollywood, California 


THE EDITOR REPLIES: 

We believe that Mr. Fellman’s letter raises 
a valid point, and that perhaps our edito- 
rial was not as clear as it might have been. 
Yet, most of the newspapers in which the 
Hartford advertisement appeared probably 
would have printed a letter from him. In 
permitting the reprinting of an article as an 
advertisement, however, the papers made 
adequate answers difficult, for those whom 
Hartford attacked could not possibly afford 
equal space in which to reply. 


To the Editor: 
It may be of interest to those who were dis- 
turbed by the Huntington Hartford affair to 
know about one of its least publicized results. 
Following the appearance of the now notori- 
ous full-page advertisements in the New York 
papers, some of the small galleries around 
town, who handle contemporary avant-garde 
art, found themselves visited by people who 
were simply curious to know what all the 
shouting was about, people for the most part 
who had never been in the galleries before. 
Almost to a man, they found the advertised 
view at odds with what they saw. It would be 
too much to say that they liked what they 
saw, but whether these new viewers found 
the paintings and sculpture beautiful or curi- 
ous or outright ugly, they could scarcely sus- 
tain any belief in its “evil” intentions. 
Name Withheld 
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NEW GALLERY IN L.A. 


To the Editor: 
Artists and the art public will be glad to hear 
that we have recently opened the United Na- 
tions Art Center Gallery (not affiliated with 
the U. N.). The gallery opened with an ex- 
hibition of painting and sculpture by Los 
Angeles artists. Our second exhibition con- 
sists of lithographs, prints, posters and sculp- 
ture by Mexican artists, including Diego 
Rivera, Orozco and Siqueiros. We will en- 
deavor to exhibit works by artists from each 
of the 60 member nations of the United Na- 
tions to try to bring better understanding 
and a closer cultural relationship between 
peoples and nations through the medium of 
art. We will, of course, exhibit work by es- 
tablished American artists and encourage new 
talent. 

Artists interested in having a one-man ex- 
hibitions should write to us at the gallery. 


Max Cossak, Director 

United Nations Art Center Gallery 
7453 Melrose Ave. 

Los Angeles 46, California 


“THE ARTS OF JAPAN” 


To the Editor: 
Congratulations on your delightful August 
issue covering “The Arts of Japan.” I 
thought the cover was particularly striking, 
and the articles (Sue Fuller’s and Vernon 
Young’s especially) went right to the heart of 
our new interest in Japanese art. It was a 
real contribution to our understanding and 
appreciation. 
Betty Newhouse 
Denver, Colorado 


To the Editor: 
Your cover on the Japanese issue was beau- 
tiful, and Sue Fuller's article on calligraphy 
went a long way toward demolishing the cant 
that surrounds that ancient and venerable art 
in so-called “art” circles today. When you 
see the training that stands behind each mo- 
tion of the brush, and the elegance of the 
culture which stands behind it, it cannot 
help making the “calligraphy” of a good many 
Western painters look pale and dubious in 
comparison. 

Walter Barker Keene 

New York City 


WHAT IS “AVANT GARDE"? 


To the Editor: 
The article by Dore Ashton on the avant 
garde painters might have been more convinc- 
ing if Jenkins and Georges had been omitted. 
After her excellent clarification of the issues, 
it came as a real disappointment to be pre- 
sented with their work as “authentic” avant 
garde. It does underscore the confusion which 
prevails in discussions of this kind, doesn’t it? 
Name Withheld 
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Cc was the year 1926, in Hopewell, New Jersey, that Peyton 

Boswell founded the Art Digest in order to satisfy the 
growing American need for a fearless journal of art. His 
magazine immediately won acclaim in those raucous days of 
bohemia and bull markets, and even through depression 
and war it stood firmly on the principle of representing all 
shades of opinion with honesty and courage. We too stand 
firmly behind the principle carried out by Peyton Boswell 
and his son. At the same time, we realize that conditions in 
both the art and publishing worlds have changed, and, as 
in 1926, there is now a need for a new and progressive art 
magazine. With this issue, as we commence our thirtieth 
year, we introduce the new ARTS, a magazine that has 
been planned to satisfy these new conditions while incor- 
porating the most important features of the old Art Digest. 

The launching of a new magazine is somewhat analogous 
to the birth process, or so we have been told. There is an 
all too long period of gestation, there are dreams and ambi- 
tions, and then the final suspenseful period of waiting. Our 
ambitions for the infant publication are that it will fill the 
growing need for a serious and authoritative art magazine 
that is lively, readable and beautiful. Through it we hope 
to serve professionals in the art field as well as the increas- 
ing public at large. 

The last thirty years have seen tremendous changes 
throughout the world; and just as there have been up- 
heavals and historic transformations in politics, economics 
and science, the art world has been undergoing a meta- 
morphosis. Most of the great names of the 1920s are no 
longer active; a new generation with new ideas reflecting 
a new world has appeared; multi-millionaire art collectors 
have, to a great extent, been replaced by a larger group of 
more moderate means; and a vast new art public has grown 
up throughout the United States. It is because of these and 
the many other changes that have occurred that we are 
creating the new ARTS. This is not to say, however, that 
we have forgotten art’s basic verities. These were magnifi- 
cently stated by Goethe in Wilhelm Meister’s Travels: 


“So in Art’s wide kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning still the same: 

This is Truth, eternal reason, 
Which from beauty takes its dress, 

And serene through time and season 
Stands for aye in loveliness.” 


The art of every period in history and of every nation is 
a reflection of the conditions and ideas which sustain and 
surround its creators. That which is technically sound and 





SPECTRUM: THE NEW “ARTS” 


spiritually creative, with luck, is accorded recognition dur- 
ing its creator’s life. That which is inspired and truly great 
may survive for future ages—for its truth is timeless. It is 
not our function or duty to say “this or that trend or 
school is exclusively valid,” but rather to report new trends 
and ideas, and at the same time to act as a catalyst for 
creative thought. We feel that this principle was ably pro- 
pounded by Peyton Boswell in 1926 when he pledged that: 

“The Art Digest will continue to be a faithful compen- 
dium of the art news and opinion of the world; neither 
the editor’s personal prejudices nor those of anyone else 
will be permitted to have any weight in its contents; and 
neither advertising nor any pecuniary consideration will 
be allowed to affect the editorial judgment. 

“The Art Digest is neither an antagonist nor a protago- 
nist of any movement or ‘school,’ and it cannot heed those 
who exclude either modernism or academism from its 
columns...” 

We shall make no rash promises for the new ARTS other 
than to say that we shall uphold these principles of integ- 
rity; beyond that, we shall let the magazine speak for itself. 
In so doing, this first issue does not devote as much attention 
to younger artists as will ordinarily be the case; but as the 
season moves on, these new talents will inevitably occupy 
more of our attention. We do feel particularly pleased with 
several of the major contributions to this issue—with Mur- 
dock Pemberton’s acute memoir of the last three decades, 
which underscores eloquently the fantastic changes which 
have occurred in America since this magazine was originally 
founded; with Roger Shattuck’s article on the Rousseau 
banquet, which sifts the varying accounts and finally tells 
us what happened during one of the most touching episodes 
in modern art history; with Suzanne Burrey’s lively profile 
of Joseph Solman, which also serves to remind us that the 
current vogues in taste and reputation had their beginnings 
in an arena of differing allegiances and alignments. We 
shall continue to explore these differing allegiances in many 
interesting ways, and we have engaged an exciting roster 
of writers—including some of our most notable critics, artists 
and poets—to bring these personalities and events to our 
readers in forthcoming issues. 

We again wish to thank all who have helped us and given 
so generously of their time and energy, and particularly 
Richard Lawrence, president of Printers’ Ink, Harry N. 
Abrams, and James N. Rosenberg, as well as staff members 
Leslie Okin, Edna Boswell, Hilton Kramer and Anita Ven- 
tura, who worked devotedly during the hot summer months 
to make the new ARTS possible. J. M. 





PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


AT THE Ill BIENNIAL OF SAO 
Paulo, San Francisco artist 
Ralph Du Casse (below) 
was announced as recipient 
of the Jafet Acquisition 





Prize of the Sao Paulo Museu de Arte Moderna. The 
American ambassador to Brazil is shown (left) examin- 
ing Du Casse’s prize canvas, The Viking. 


AN EXHIBITION OF ERNST BARLACH’S 
works, comprising sculptures in wood, 
porcelain and bronze as well as a wide 
selection of his drawings and prints (see 
lithograph self-portrait), will shortly 
begin an extensive tour of the country. 

Initiated by the University of Ne- 
braska Art Galleries, the exhibition is 
being assembled with the assistance of 
Dr. Naomi Jackson, one of the princi- 
pal authorities on the life and work 
of Barlach. 

Alter display at the University of Nebraska from October 
23 to November 27, the exhibition will remain for a month, 
beginning December 10, at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. Fhe exhibition will then come East; during the 
month of February it will be shown at the Art Institute in 
Dayton, Ohio. It will complete its tour at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Busch-Reisinger Museum, remaining from March 
18 to April 15. 

Accompanying the exhibition will be a display of memo- 
rabilia which underline Barlach’s personality, his point of 
view, and the essential tragedy of his life. 


NEW YORK NOTES 





A DELIGHTFUL COMMENTARY ON AMERICAN LIFE IN THE MAUVE DECADE IS PROVIDED 
by the Brooklyn Museum's current exhibition, “Edward Penfield and the Nine- 
ties.” On display are some fifty posters originally created to advertise the fashion- 
able magazines of the last decade of the century—Harper’s, Scribner's, The Lark. 
Penfield and his fellow contemporary artists here represented derive their scenes 
usually from “high life.” Belles and dandies strike a pose at the opera, or stroll 
elegantly at the races, or ride proudly by on the—tram. Sophisticated darlings 






THE JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDATION has 
announced the awarding of four Oppor- 
tunity Fellowships for 1955. The win- 
ners are Jerry Tsukio Okimoto (left) , 
of Honolulu, Edwin Earl Lewis, of 
Berkeley, California, Charles Wilbert 
White, of New York, and Walter Henry 
. Williams, Jr., also of New York. 
\ aa The awards are granted to young art- 
z ists of exceptional promise who have 
been prevenced by race, cultural background, economic 
status or region of residence from fully developing their 
potentialities. 

Mr. Okimoto has earned his living as a carpenter's help- 
er, fisherman, salesman and silk screen painter. Meanwhile 
he has achieved recognition as one of the five or six most 
promising young painters in Hawaii. The fellowship will 
enable him to broaden his background with a year of paint- 
ing and museum research in New York City. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT LOUIS I. KAHN, HAS BEEN NAMED 
professor of architecture in the University of Pennsylvania’s 
School of Fine Arts. In collaboration with G. Robert 
LeRicolais, visiting professor of design, Kahn will introduce 
a course in the integration of engineering and architecture. 
Kahn is a university alumnus, and won public attention 
most recently for designing the Yale Art Gallery in New 
Haven. 


THE ATHENEUM OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
has announced the appointment of 
Evan H. Turner as general curator. 
Mr. Turner comes to the Atheneum 
from the Frick Collection in New 
York, where he has been lecturer and 
research assistant. He _ received his 
Ph. D. from Harvard in 1954. At the 
Frick his work included giving a series 
of public lectures on painting, sculp- 
ture and the decorative arts, as well 
as various specialized lectures to high 
school, college and adult groups. 





The Contemporaries, long noted 
as a gallery dedicated to the graph- 
ic arts, is expanding its activities to 
embrace sculpture as well. Marga- 
ret Lowengrund, director, has an- 
nounced the first show in the new 
headquarters at 992 Madison Ave. 
The show, entitled “Today,” will 

















pet Persian cats in their salons, 
or admire the Japanese lanterns 
at a lawn party. More than half 
the posters are the work of Pen- 
field (see his lithograph for 
Harper’s left), but work by Max- 
field Parrish is also included. 
The posters are nicely placed in 
their cultural climate by exhib- 
its, notably of costumes, taken 
from other late nineteenth-cen- 
tury collections owned by the 
museum. Displayed in the Large 
Print Gallery, the exhibition will 
continue until November 27. 


include sculpture by Isamu No- 
guchi, Richard Lippold, Sue Fuller, 
Seymour Lipton, Irene Hamar and 
David Smith. 

The workshop (at 1343 Third 
Ave.) has been enlarged into an 
Art Center with classes in etching, 
engraving, lithography, woodcut, 
wood engraving and mixed media. 
Courses for both beginners and pro- 
fessional artists will be conducted 
by Barnet, Calapai, Eichenberg, 
Fuller, Moy, Ponce de Leon, Racz, 
Singer, Summers and Von Wicht. 
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NEW 


in Minneapolis 





WARRIOR WITH SHIELD, a bronze sculpture 
of heroic proportions by Henry Moore, has recently 
entered the permanent collection of contemporary 
Western art of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. The 
work was presented to the museum by the John 
Cowles Foundation. 

The partially abstracted figure of a seated male 
nude (see cut) was executed in 1953. An arm and a 
leg are truncated, but with its remaining arm the 
figure holds up a shield, as if in self-defense. 

Moore writes that the idea for the sculpture came 
to him at the turn of 1952. A 
pebble which he had found 
on the seashore suggested 
the stump of an amputated 
leg. Just as “Leonardo says 
somewhere in his notebooks 
that a painter can find a bat- 
tle scene in the lichen marks 
on a wall, so this gave me 
the start of The Warrior 
idea. First I added the body, 
one leg and one arm, and it 
became a wounded warrior, 
but at first the figure was 
reclining. A day or two later 
I added a shield and altered 
its position and arrange- 
ment into a seated figure, 
and so it changed from a 
negative pose into a figure The sculpture in progress. 
which, though wounded, is 
still defiant. The head has a blunted and bull-like 
power but also a sort of dumb animal acceptance 
and forbearance of pain.” 

The work displays the major premises of the Eng- 
lish sculptor’s art: full three-dimensional realization 
and truth to material, both characteristics of African 
Negro sculpture. A Greek influence is discernible.as 
well—the result perhaps of Moore’s visit to Athens 
in 1951. 

The statue will occupy the central area of the 
main rotunda at the Minneapolis Institute. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


A limited number of copies available 
to ARTS readers 


“GRAPHIC GALA” 


(Man and Woman) 


one of the most interesting and 
exciting fine arts documents of our time 


The 204 drawings now_on exhibition in “Graphic Gala” at the 
Artists’ Gallery in New York (featured in Sept. 15 ARTS DIGEST) 
have been reproduced and are available in a beautiful limited 
printing. 


A unique document in art history. 204 contemporary painters and 
sculptors have contributed their version of the theme “Man and 
Woman.” 


Pages are louse, printed on one side only so that an actual 
exhibition may be held in school or home—it is ideal for the en- 
couragement of independent judgment and for classes in art appre- 
ciation, as the key to the names of the artists is printed on a 
separate sheet. 


No art lover, collector, library, school or college should be with- 
out it. $2.00 per copy covers all costs mailed anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Order now with this handy coupon. 


The Artists’ Gallery, Dept. AD-10 
851 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $________ for which please send ____._. copies of 


“Graphic Gala’ at $2.00 per copy. 


i Etc 
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Two Picasso shows . . 


Following a notable series of “American” 
the season has been occupied largely with French specialties . . . 
. a retrospective on the Nabis... 





events, 


and special exhibitions of Bonnard and Renoir . 





BY JEROME MELLQUIST 


Despite a few scattered grumblings, this has been a good 
American season in Paris. After the late-spring sampling from 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art at the Musée de I’Art 


Moderne on the Avenue Président Wilson, there opened the 
much-praised show—“David 4 Toulouse-Lautrec”—at the Musée 
de l’Orangerie. Slightly earlier Mark Tobey, exhibiting at the 
Galerie Jeanne Bucher, even prompted Le Monde—hardly the 
most pro-American of European newspapers—to set the master 
of “white” writing at the very top of its accounts of the week’s 
art events. And Sam Francis, who is but 32, convinced still other 
reluctant minds that stimulation today can spring from the very 
youngest generation among the Yankees. 

More surprising yet has been an indirect compliment emanating 
from the large, if not always well-sifted, arrangement of Picassos 
at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. This exhibition, which virtu- 
ally constitutes a bid for glory in the Louvre, had long been 
trumpeted as exceptional because it would include masterpieces 
the Spaniard had never released from his studio. Nothing of the 
sort emerged. The Rose and Blue Periods had been scanted, and 
if the cubist, the neo-Ingres and the “‘ballet” periods had been 
more capably combed, still it included none of the preliminary 
works to the Guernica, which had been imported for the occasion. 
Where the show surpassed, of course, was in the 27 canvases col- 
lected in the very last room. Here had been ranged his battered 
ladies, his dropsical children, his phantasmagorical still lifes (a 





genre ably selected for the present show), and finally the sensa- 
tional series deriving from Delacroix’s Women of Algiers. As 
always, Picasso’s gloss upon another master was exciting: his first 
interpretation, his subsequent distortions and eliminations, his 
paring-down in color or his heightening in line—until, the sim- 
merings completed, the precipitation occurred. And has that not 
often been his graph of accomplishment—many thrusts and forays, 
and then an exhilarating recapitulation of the entire process? 


But apart from the fact that a good sixth of his paintings came 
from American collections, the catalogue accorded first biblio- 


graphical reference to Camera Work, where Alfred Stieglitz had 


published Gertrude Stein’s Picasso essay in 1912. It unstintingly 
recalled the thoroughness of Alfred Barr’s study dating from 
1946, and fully acknowledged what Sidney Janis and other 
American connoisseurs had done to increase the general under- 
standing. Truly, it seemed that the détente of Geneva was being 
accompanied by a flutter of peace-doves winging back across the 
Atlantic! 

As for the compilation of Picasso prints at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, this, as to clarity and circumspection, was a model. 
Arranged in the Galerie Mansard, it gathered up an almost 
encyclopedic lot of copper-plate etchings, respectively under the 
rubrics of Saltimbanques, Piéces Cubistes, Baigneuses et Musi- 
ciens, Scénes Classiques, I’Atelier (whether as painter or sculptor), 
le Minotaure, and Pre-War Works. Never again could it be 

continued on page 12 





SAN FRANCISCO 


The large comprehensive exhibition of Renoir at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art reveals various sides of 


of a career without showing major works . . 


. Examples of 


paintings done “after” earlier masters are included ... 


BY KENNETH REXROTH 


The big Renoir show from Los Angeles has moved up to San 
Francisco. Although it is one of the largest comprehensives of 
Renoir ever gathered in America, it contains very few major 
pictures. Most of the paintings are small—less expensive, to put 
it literally—studies, sketches, variations on other men’s works. 
However, they do cover the entire course of Renoir’s life as an 
artist. There are examples of every stage in his evolution except 
the last, the dark red, heavy nudes—the so-called “beef steaks,” 
which were as near as Renoir ever came to abstract painting. 

On the whole I would say that the choice of paintings, perhaps 
accidentally, gives a conservative picture of Renoir. In recent 
years it has become fashionable to stress these conservative tra- 
ditionalist tendencies, to pose Renoir the traditionalist against 
Cézanne, Seurat, or even Monet—the révoltés. I do not think this 
is justifiable. It is dificult to think of a painter more purely 
classicist than Seurat in the whole history of art. Cézanne was a 
devoted traditionalist. It is true that his tradition was the deep- 
space architectural painting of Poussin, while Renoir’s masters 
were Boucher, Watteau, Rubens, Titian, and to a lesser extent, 
Delacroix. 

On the other hand, Renoir’s concept of space was peculiarly his 
own. His paintings are all deeply modulated surfaces—painted 
bas-reliefs. And in his last period he came to treat the female 
nude as part of a system of cylinders, spheres, and cones that 
merge imperceptibly with the background. This can hardly be 


called a traditionalist approach to form. In fact, it is dificult to 
think of anybody, except Watteau, who shares this attitude; and 
Watteau of course carried it nowhere near as far as Renoir. 

Today, looking back from our environment of abstract expres- 
sionism, post-surrealism, and neo-constructivism, Renoir may 
seem conventional, but thirty years ago at the height of the heroic 
age of modern art his most developed paintings did not look 
conventional. In fact, some of them, notably the “beef steak” 
nudes, were pretty startling. 

One thing it is necessary to realize about Renoir is that like 
Léger and Braque, he began as a commercial artist, decorating 
fans, furniture, and so forth, with copies of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury French masters. This type of apprenticeship, possibly the 
best for an artist, certainly emphasizes dexterity. Obviously it can 
easily lead to facility in the worst sense. Renoir is facile, very 
facile—in the best sense. But it is doubtful if he is any “better” 
draughtsman than his major contemporaries. In fact, his facility 
sometimes gets in the way of his expression, especially in lesser 
works like many of these in the current show. On the other hand, 
his conservatism, the conservatism of a highly skilled working- 
man, has to be distinguished from the conservatism of a profes- 
sional snob like De Monvel, the once fashionable portrait painter. 

Of course another thing characteristic of Renoir and an aspect 
of his art which he never tired of emphasizing is its simple sensual 
appeal. It is possible to ignore or be unaware of the deeper 

continued on page 12 
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Bonnard: Promenade sur l’eau, at the Maison de la Pensée Frangaise, Paris. 


Renoir: The Jewish Wedding, 1875 (after Delacroix) , at the San Francisco Museum of Art. 
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doubted, as M. Jean Vallery-Radot, Con- 
servateur en Chef du Cabinet des Estampes, 
noted in the catalogue, that here stands not 
only a “genius of design,” but also one 
of the “great masters” in gravure. A second 
room, devoted almost exclusively to litho- 
graphs since the Liberation, recalled still 
other episodes from the incredible Spaniard 
—his bull-fights, his portraits, his book-illus- 
trations, and the rest. And it fortified, though 
perhaps somewhat more bluntly, what had 
already been said by his finer incisions in 
the other room. 


A similar thoroughness has been attempt- 
ed, though with considerably less success, in 
the retrospective on the Nabis at the Musée 
de l’Art Moderne. The interminglings of 
this hermetic group, whether resting in the 
country, preparing posters, inscribing one 
another's likenesses, illustrating books, elab- 
orating decorations, or even experimenting 
at theatrical] productions, was energetically 
presented. And each painter—not merely 
the more conspicuous, such as Bonnard, 
Vuillard, Roussel, Maillol and Maurice 
Denis, but the less-known Seruisier, Ranson, 
Verkade (a strange and forgotten Dutch- 
man), Mogens Ballin, Ibels, Vallotton and 
still others—was included. Nevertheless the 
show managed to blur its line by introducing 
too many oddments, biographical particu- 
lars, newspaper accounts, and the like, which 
militated against the severity exemplified at 
the Picasso show, where the sole emphasis 
was upon the production as such. Yet per- 
haps this was hardly avoidable, the Nabis 
becoming slight if examined too lengthily. 
Bonnard, to be sure, had already distilled 
an excellent color, and Vuillard would even 
be eclipsed by what he did after 1900. How 
much can be said of the others? As pendants 
to this show there have been first a Vallotton 
and then a Bonnard display at the Maison 
de la Pensée Frangais. Félix Vallotton, the 
Swiss, again painted more stirringly before 
than after the advent of the century, though 
he never would lose his tartness as a carica- 
turist; while the Bonnard show unfortu- 
nately had to compete for pictures with 
similar presentations at the Bale Kunsthalle 
and Nice. The result seemed fragmentary 
and rather a tribute than a closely con- 
sidered omnium gatherum. 


The Renoir benefit at Durand-Ruel’s 
chiefly encompasses works from his last crip- 
pled years at Collettes, and in fact the show 
was organized to save the quarters where he 
perished after long years of ailing. Few com- 
mentators noted, however, that these works 
had generously been sequestered by the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art during World 
War II, and none recalled that, after all, 
Renoir had outstripped all other impres- 
sionists in his loyalty to the dealer who so 
vigorously championed him in the United 
States after 1886. For the rest, Paris steadily 
is being decentralized as an art-center. The 
Toulouse-Lautrec Museum at Albi has shel- 
tered worthy recapitulations on Villon and 
Dufy, Rouen sponsors venturous group- 
shows, Bordeaux has presented Spain and 
the Caravaggists, while Lyons assembled 
many Légers as if anticipating the death of 
the inflexible Norman. More is to be re- 
corded on this decentralization. But mean- 
time it has been a good season for Americans! 
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experiences which his paintings can give and 
appreciate them for their rich sensuousness 
alone—the love of jewel-like paint, of flowers 
and nude flesh, of a picture surface like 
deeply folded iridescent velvet. An imme- 
diate appeal of this sort is something very 
different from the impression some of Cé- 
zanne’s more rough-hewn forms make on the 
untutored observer. 

However, we must not forget that for 
Cézanne’s superficially ugly and_ shocking, 
great Bathers—unfinished, by the way—we do 
have a large number of abstractly treated 
red nudes by Renoir every bit as shocking 
and un-pretty. As Cézanne’s figures were dis- 
torted to fit the Poussin-like architecture of 
his conception, so the limbs and breasts and 
torsos in these Renoirs are swollen and 
twisted and coarsened and unnaturally col- 
ored to create the saturated dynamic bas- 
relief surface that Renoir was interested in 
achieving. 

I point all this out because it would be 
possible for an unsophisticated person to go 
through the show and come away with the 
idea that Renoir was merely a pretty painter 
and a leader of a “back to Boucher” move- 
ment in the art of the turn of the century. 
He was of course nothing of the sort, but 
one of the main pillars of the most modern 
painting today and the explorer of a plastic 
world peculiarly fitted to his own vision. 

It is a pity that the pastels are not at all 
adequately represented because the chrono- 
logical arrangement of them makes all this 
abundantly clear. The show does contain a 
very adequate representation of his black 
and white work in all graphic media and 
the great Venus Victorious—one of the most 
wonderful pieces of sculpture of modern 
times. 

Another specialty of the show is the ob- 
viously derivative paintings and the more or 
less direct copies of other men. These are 
fascinating. Some are very close, like the 
Delacroix Jewish Wedding. However, if you 
look at this closely the fluent joyful bravura 
of Renoir’s handling is worlds away from 
Delacroix’s romantic vision. 

One painting catalogued as a variation on 
Corot is more likely a quick sketch on some 
beach—the air filled with salt haze and dim 
white sunlight. An early painting of the 
Pont des Arts derives from both Manet and 
Bonnington, but it is incomparably gentler 
than either in spite of its bright hard color. 
All in all these paintings, as themes and 
variations, have the same interest as Busoni’s 
arrangement of Bach’s violin chaconne or 
Mozart's string arrangement of the Well 
Tempered Clavichord. 

Renoir’s facility is really amazing. He was 
an expert in ways we never expect. The 
large portrait of Madame Henriot in fancy 
dress—in some ways a variation on Watteau 
or even Gainsborough—is a portrait of a 
woman who is terribly rich and sophisticated 
but in a thoroughly likeable way. Van Don- 
gen and De Monvel tried all their lives to 
get precisely this and nothing else and never 
managed it. It is hardly the message we 
associate with Renoir, and yet it obviously 
came so easily to him. 

This is not quite the “definitive” compre- 
hensive of Renoir, but it is a very enjoyable 
collection—pleasant—like an afternoon spent 
reading or playing the collected minor works 
of some great master of music or literature. 
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THE SITUATION IN PRINTMAKING: 


Dubious practices in France threaten 


the international market and militate against 


the efforts of American printmakers to 


reassert the concept of “authentic.” 


BY DORE ASHTON 


NE morning late last spring, a young 
O couple entered one of the better print 
shops in Paris’ Left Bank and asked to see 
some modern prints. The dealer, opening a 
huge folio, invited them to browse. The 
husband rapidly thumbed through the sheets 
while the wife looked on. They passed 
quickly over an early Chagall etching priced 
at 6,000 francs and a small Renoir at 9,000, 
and then stopped, enraptured, at the sight 
of a sumptuously colored Braque with his 
signature penciled in the margin. “We'll 
take this one,” said the husband; “what’s 
the price?” Told that it was 5,000 francs, or 
about fifteen dollars, the man beamed at 
his wife. A real bargain! 

There is, of course, nothing wrong with 
a good reproduction approved by the artist 
as faithful to his conception. But there is 
something terribly wrong when both dealer 
and artist permit ambiguities to exist. More 
and more artists have lent themselves to 
dubious commercial practices, neglecting to 
define clearly the nature of their work. 
Since the nineteenth century, it has been 
customary to regard the signature of the 
artist as a guarantee of the originality of the 
print. Recently, however, it has become im- 
possible for the layman to discern between 
the authentic original and the _pseudo- 
original. 

It is a problem which has begun to make 
collectors, connoisseurs and artists them- 
selves uneasy, and anxious for more exact 
definitions and standards. Carl Zigrosser, 
curator of prints at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum, puts it this way: 

There is a certain ambiguity of mean- 

ing in the word “original” which has 

been taken advantage of in schemes to 
trap the unwary. In the print field, 
the word used as a noun means any 
proof taken from the plate or block: 
there is not one, there are many origi- 
nals of a particular print. When used 
as an adjective, “original” is in con- 
tradiction to “reproductive.” An origi- 
nal etching is one which the artist has 
conceived and carried out by his own 
hand; a reproductive print is one 
which a printer or craftsman has copied 
from another artist’s painting or de- 
sign.... Tradition over many centuries 
has set a special value—and rightly so— 
upon the original print, designed and 
executed entirely by the artist himself: 


a > 


Gabor Peterdi: 


Swamp No. 1, Etching and engraving. 
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PRINTMAKING 


an original engraving by Diirer, an 

original etching by Rembrandt. This 

special quality of idiosyncrasy, or 
unique personal handling of the me- 
dium, is lacking in the translation 

from one technique to another by a 

foreign hand. 

This vexing problem of authenticity in 
graphic arts has a long history. Until the 
advent of photography the print was fre- 
quently used as a reproductive medium. 
Often pre-nineteenth-century artists were 
content to reproduce their paintings—or 
have them reproduced—and sell them frankly 
as reproductions. Yet the problem of “origi- 
nality” goes back to the very beginnings, to 
the fifteenth century when prints were first 
launched as a popular art. Even now scholars 
fret about the originality of certain fifteenth- 
century printmakers renowned for their 
prowess. Mantegna, revered for his “broad 
manner,” is a source of constant discussion. 
One scholar, Dr. Tietze-Conrat, has gone so 
far as to challenge the authenticity of his 
entire @uvre, calling it shop work rather 
than the product of personal craftsmanship. 

The attractive commercial possibilities of 
cngraving presented themselves, as a matter 
of fact, right on the heels of the invention 
itself, and the results were from the first 
esthetically dubious. William M. Ivins, Jr., 
in his study of Prints as Visual Communi- 
cation, describes the situation of the late 
sixteenth century as follows: “The painter 
painted. The draughtsman for the engraver 
copied in black and white what the painter 
had painted ... the engraver rendered the 
drawing of these draughtsmen. The engrav- 
ings in consequence were not only copies 
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but translations of translations.” 

Such was the situation that prevailed not 
only in the sixteenth century, but for some 
three centuries thereafter. Of course, bril- 
liant exceptions like Rembrandt, Seghers, 
Goya and Callot are hors concours when we 
speak of the problem of originality; the 
fact remains that it was not until the mid- 
nineteenth century that artists began to 
think of the original print as a creative 
medium independent of painting. Even in 
Goya’s time an eminent French critic con- 
sidered it an “espéce de snobisme” that he 
chose to render and print his works entirely 
with his own hand. 

The immediate history of the current sit- 
uation has its sources in France. There, 
shortly before photography came into exten- 
sive use, a number of painters apparently 
had premonitions and began to stress origi- 
nal rather than reproductive prints. Crises 
in the various print media occurred regu- 
larly, and critics periodically wrote death 
notices for each art: engraving, lithography, 
ctching and woodcut. Auguste Lepére, Félix 
Braquemond and _ others combated the 
painter-engraver-printer formula by launch- 
ing the notion of the peintre-graveur. A 
number of artists, particularly of the Barbi- 
zon School, tried their hands at original 
etchings, and the peintre-graveur idea seemed 
to gain momentum. 

Yet the problem of the “original” (in Mr. 
Zigrosser’s adjectival sense) was constantly 
and anxiously discussed. In 1863, for exam- 
ple, when the Société des Aquafortistes was 
founded, Théophile Gautier wrote in his 
introduction that the society “aimed to com- 
bat regular, automatic and uninspired work 


which deprives the artist’s idea of its very 
nature.” Later, in 1888, a small group of 
artists, among them Braquemond and Lepére, 
formed an organization called L’Estampe 
Originale, with the intention of “bringing 
out in small numbers of proof, prints exclu- 
sively original.” The rising confusion in the 
late nineteenth century is noted by Henri 
Beraldi, whose Guide pour l’amateur d’es- 
tampes modernes appeared in Paris in 1885. 
Beraldi nervously defends engraving as fol- 
lows: “Burin engraving is, and will remain, 
engraving par excellence . . . As for photo- 
gravure, it isn’t worth speaking about.” He 
goes on to speak of the “infernal cuisine” 
extant in printmaking. Deploring all the 
“chemistry, electricity, galvanoplastics” now 
involved, he warns the collector to avoid the 
new “abracadabra prints.” 

While the peintre-graveur conception was 
making headway among artists, the commer- 
cial possibilities of the pseudo-original were 
being successfully exploited by a number of 
publishers. Folio after folio of these “origi- 
nals’”—turned out by printers such as Delatre 
or Clot—appeared on the market and were 
eagerly purchased as fitting substitutes for 
paintings. Editors would visit prominent 
artists and solicit drawings, which were 
sometimes done on transfer paper, some- 
times directly on stone or plate by the artist. 
Master printers became famous. Auguste 
Delatre, who was entrusted with all of 
Meryon’s plates, was renowned for his ink- 
ing, called “saucing” by Desboutin, who also 
termed Delatre’s work “engraving by poul- 
tice.” But Delatre’s work was so fine that 
Seymour Haden, a great defender of the 
method, declared that if Rembrandt were 
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of the Museum of Modern Art. 


living he would give Delatre his plates to 
print. Another master printer of lithographs, 
Clét, who apparently was guilty of making 
facsimile prints, was praised after a fashion 
by Degas, who, on being shown a facsimile 
of one of his own works, burst out, “What 
nerve!” and then added, “He’s mighty clever, 
the rascal who did that.” 

Such abuses of public confidence were 
widespread. Between 1870 and 1880 one firm 
put out facsimiles of old master prints which 
bore a tiny, almost imperceptible mark on 
the back, but which were often sold (and 
still are) as originals. 

There were artists, of course, who recog- 
nized the danger of what Mr. Ivins calls 
“translations of translations.” Often the en- 
gravers or printers had mannerisms which 
were imposed on every work they printed. 
The classic attack on the unscrupulous en- 
graver was nicely put by the great Japanese 
woodcut artist Hokusai, who had started out 
as an artisan and possessed an exhaustive 
knowledge of his medium. Writing to his 
editor, he says, “I recommend to the en- 
graver not to add an eyelid when I don’t 
draw it; as for the noses, these two are mine 
(drawings enclosed) and those which he has 
the habit of engraving are noses by Outa- 
gawa (whom I don’t like at all) which are 
contrary to the rules of design . . .” 

Yet in France there were not many artists 
as knowing as this about the mechanics of 
the graphic media. Corot and Manet, for 
example, didn’t even know how to bite their 
own plates. The distinguished exception was 
Degas, who thoroughly explored printmaking 
for all its artistic possibilities. Paul Lafond 
wrote of Degas that he had “recourse to 


PRINTS BY AMERICAN ARTIST-ENGRAVERS: far left, John Paul 
Jones, Self-Portrait, etching, engraving and aquatint, 1950; left, Karl 
Schrag, Falling Night, etching and engraving, 1949; below left, Adja 
Yunkers, Dead Bird, woodcut, 1947; below right, S. W. Hayter, Amazon, 
engraving and soft-ground etching, 1945. All prints from the collection 









every formula, recipe, trick . . . He works 
away at his plates without break or respite, 
giving them ever more precision, making 
one attempt after another, biting and biting 
them again. Paper and inking too concern 
him no less.” But the example of Degas was 
not typical; he figured as an eccentric for 
troubling with details of biting and inking. 
It was probably due to the rampant abuses 
and confusions that certain artists, sometime 
in the 1880's, began to sign their prints in 
the margin. Mr. Zigrosser states that “the 
practice of signing a proof in pencil was 
initiated about seventy-five years ago largely 
by the initiative of Whistler and Haden. It 
had a theoretical justification as a seal of 
quality on original prints which the artist 
had printed and approved for publication.” 
But even as soon after as 1898 the problem 
of signatures had become troublesome and 
was commented on by Joseph Pennell, who 
declared that a signature on a lithograph 
still didn’t indicate whether or not the art- 
ists had drawn directly on the stone. Lately, 
however, «2 much more appalling signature 
problem has come to the fore. Gustave von 
Groschwitz, curator of prints at the Cin- 
cinnati Museum, who for years has combated 
malpractice in this area, asserts that 
. In recent years there has been a 
tendency among some artists to affix 
a signature to prints not executed by 
them, but rather by craftsmen copying 
another design. This practice, particu- 
larly by famous artists, can only cause 
confusion unless the name of the col- 
laborator is clearly indicated .. . If 
the tacit understanding about the true 
meaning of the artist’s autograph in 
the margin of the print is generally 














violated, buyers will feel that they 

have been deceived and will refuse to 

purchase these so-called “original” 
prints. 

‘To this statement should be added Mr. 
Zigrosser’s opinion that “nowadays, when 
artists sometimes supply a batch of signed 
blank paper and a maquette to a printer, 
the signature . . . becomes a palpable fraud.” 

The frauds or near-frauds in modern 
prints trouble both dealers and artists, since 
they threaten to ruin the print market alto- 
gcther. In France, where the largest per- 
centage of questionable prints are made and 
sold, the Chambre Syndicale des Marchands 
des Estampes (print dealers’ association) out- 
lined a law in 1941 to clarify the situation. 
The first point in its text offers a definition 
of the original print: “All proofs pulled 
directly and entirely by hand, in black or 
colors, from a plate executed entirely by the 
hand of the artist, no matter what the tech- 
nique or matter employed with the excep- 
tion of all mechanical or photomechanical 
processes or any other process used now or 
in the future.” 

Strictly speaking, this definition is just. 
But of course there are all kinds of delicate 
ramifications. Stanley W. Hayter, who has 
dedicated himself for years to the task of 
sustaining the idea of the authentic original, 
has offered a more ample definition in four 
categories of descending value: (a) major 
work done by an artist, originated in the 
medium, even printed by him or under his 
supervision; (b) minor work such as a sketch 
on a plate or stone done by artist and col- 
lected by people who want to have the sig- 
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JOSEPH SOLMAN: 
THE GROWTH OF 


BY SUZANNE BURREY 


io is a large canvas on Joseph Solman’s easel. The sitter is 
a brunette, buxom, around thirty, the mouth somewhat slack, 
a placid profile. He has situated her, with her blouse pulled down 
over her left shoulder, beside the upright piano in his studio, an 
equivalent bulk that was immediately suggested to him as soon 
as she arrived to pose. ‘““There was nothing interesting about her 
face, her bourgeois ideas—but,” his eyes lit up, “I just had to do 
an Ingres-like study when I saw that hunka chassis!” 

Solman’s portraits are being created, like his interiors, his still 
lifes and, before these, his street scenes, within the context of a 
daily life which seems comfortably adapted to both participation 
and withdrawal. His studio is the room with the best light in 
his apartment at Tenth Street and Second Avenue in New York. 
The household is warm, relaxed and active, with Ronnie and 
Paul, eight and ten, rushing home from school, or, on summer 
evenings, watching baseball on TV, taking an interest in both 
of their father’s occupations. Half the year, during spring and 
summer, Solman works as a pari-mutuel ticket seller at Belmont, 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF JOSEPH SOLMAN BY HUGH B. JOHNSTON 


“I do not enjoy an art that is fragmentary. I don’t feel 
hostile to it, but I get a sense of incompleteness . . . 


CONVICTION 


Aqueduct and Jamaica racetracks. Except for three years of de- 
fense work during the war, Solman has worked at the track since 
1941, and very few of his associates have seen his paintings or 
even know of them (except for another of the sellers, Eddie, who 
posed for one of Solman’s most striking portraits). This summer 
he picked up some extra vacation money (aptly enough, some 
of it on a horse called Oil Painting), but Solman is by no means 
engrossed in gambling. He is more interested in the people of 
the track and their language; and the colors—the silks and the 
thoroughbreds—although he has yet to paint a racetrack scene. 
And, for a regular income, he prefers this job, which allows him 
six uninterrupted months of painting, to undertaking a heavier 
teaching schedule; he has reduced his teaching now to taking a 
few private pupils. 

Just as he has independently established a modus vivendi which 
nicely balances the artist’s problem of security and freedom of 
expression, Solman’s art has steadily evolved within a balance 
between abstraction and realism. And this has been accomplished 
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not in isolation but in the thick of controversy. He was a member 
of that influential milieu in the 1930s which first responded to 
European abstract art, to expressionism and to cubism, which 
recognized in these movements the means of liberating American 
painting from an impasse in regionalism. Although they were 
shaped by a similar cosmopolitanism, the styles of Rothko and 
Gottlieb on the one hand, and Solman on the other, have diverged 
widely since that time. As far as their more publicized styles are 
concerned, and toward those who say that abstract expressionism 
is the one valid contemporary idiom, Solman has a gentle smile, 
a firm philosophy and a consistent body of work which expresses 
a different persuasion, a more traditional frame of reference. 

“Everybody seems to zig when I zag,” he says. “In the 1930s I 
was considered ‘too modern’ by most galleries, much too abstract. 
Now, painting portraits, I find myself a dissenter again.” 


oRN in Russia, brought up in Jamaica, Long Island, Joseph 
Solman began studying art at seventeen in evening classes 
at the National Academy of Design. At that age he preferred 
Duveneck to Sargent and even practiced portraiture, hiring tramps 
in Central Park to pose for him. Out of school in 1930, he took 
night jobs soda-jerking and running elevators in order to paint 
in the daytime and study old masters in the Metropolitan. Like 
Daumier, he painted bootblacks with heavy darks and did some 
Rembrandtesque portraits with many layers of varnish. He had 
awakened to Daumier through the Daumier-Corot exhibition at 
the newly-opened Museum of Modern Art, and there also to 
Gauguin, Rouault and Matisse. He was impressed by Van Gogh 
but, after persistent looking, decided that the temperament of 
Seurat appealed to him more. “Geometry plus poetry is what he 
has. Geometry by itself is just a parlor game. I like a temperament 
like his that could do sketches for two years and then produce a 
miracle like the Grande Jatte.” 
It was all part of an intense and continual awakening to the 
new vocabularies of modern art. Wherever there was a show of 
the French impressionists or the German expressionists (Pech- 





stein, Kirschner), the little group of young enthusiasts would 
gather: Solmai:, Gorky, Avery, Reinhardt, Balcomb Greene, 
Gottlieb, de Kooning, Graham and Rothko among them. While 
Solman waited for Ruth Romanofsky (whom he married in 1933) 
to finish N.Y.U., he often studied the Gallatin collection while 
it was on loan to the university. “I was most struck by a small 
gouache, Bluebirds, by one Paul Klee. It was Egyptian tablets 
and cubism, cunningly combined. Klee was easy reading for me 
after that, and more than once I deciphered the subject matter 
of a strange image of his for Nirendorf.” 

Solman painted gouaches and oils of the streets and railroad 
yards around Jamaica. He hung four of these pictures in the 
Jumble Shop, two in a group show at the Balzac Galleries, and 
had an oil in Patrick Codyre’s “No-Name” show at the Hotel 
Marguery in September, 1933. Codyre was an enthusiastic, Joyce- 
quoting young man who worked as a receptionist at the Museum 
of Modern Art, a more influential figure than his post implied. 
A romantic himself, Codyre was drawn to the Blakelock-Ryder 
school of dark, visionary landscapes, and he felt that the great 
fashion for French “name” painters was causing the neglect of 
a native American school, even discrediting it. For although re- 
gional reportage as executed by Grant Wood or Thomas Hart 
Benton is most commonly associated with the 1930s and had the 
greatest popular following, there also flourished at that time an 
active romantic school which never managed to dominate the 
scene and whose works are yet to be properly evaluated. Codyre 
selected some of these, as well as paintings by unknowns like 
Solman and some older, established reputations like George Luks, 
blotting out their names and challenging the public to judge 
each painting on its own merits. The exhibition made the New 
York Times, and the museum fired Codyre. Solman remembers 
his encouragement as an important influence. Although he him- 
self was to move away from the brooding darks of these early 
pictures, he and his friends profited by Codyre’s conviction that 
American art had native expressionistic qualities with which to 
assimilate European movements. 


Venus of 23rd Street (far left), has a freshness and perpetual youth about her that 
belie her date, 1937, the same year Solman painted an impressive series of city 
symbols in effervescent shapes and colors, as vivid as the experience of emerging 
from the subway. Figures in Park (left) and Ice Cellar (below left), 1939, keenly 
abstracted, are marked by their continual plastic interest. Window Still Life (below 
right), ten years later, is still essentially a grouping of irregularities; an incisively 
analyzed yet subtly developed design is enveloped in an amber glow of warm, 


muted colors. 
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Solman’s first one-man show took place at the Contemporary 
Arts in April, 1934. The influence of Rouault was noticed. One 
reviewer called him “a celebrant of gloom . . . impressed by the 
mystery that lurks in deserted streets in the late twilight.” An- 
other; looking closer, noted that what seemed “almost deadly 
color” came to have “an astonishingly rich quality that burns 
outward beneath the surface.” 

From 1935-39, while he was on the WPA art project, Solman 
painted full time. New York streets, harbors, parks, theatres pro- 
vide the elements from which he fashions increasingly forceful 
designs, subordinating color and using black outlines to point 
up the tensions and contrasts of a pattern. He shapes and re- 
shapes his own symbols of the city: The Blacksmith’s Shop; Venus 
of 23rd Street; The Oculist; The Third Avenue El. In each he 
pulls out the image that sums up the scene and sets ft with flat 
planes, sharp, contrasting angles and receding horizontal lines. 
The power of these paintings derives primarily from his struggle 
with and increasing control of the lineaments of his design. 

This was hardly a popular or a profitable pursuit when the 
galleries were full of realism, social comment and political prop- 
aganda. Another Place, on Eighth Street, gave him a show in 
1937, just about the time when a group of artists realized that in 
insisting upon a certain freedom in their means of expression, 
they had a common purpose and were being consistently unrec- 
ognized. Thus “The Ten” came into existence as the first articu- 
late group of painters to challenge “the supremacy of the silo” 
and open the way for a more cosmopolitan range of expression 
in American painting. 

They were esthetic radicals at a time when political radicalism 
was much more respectable; and they are not to be confused with 
the esthetic purists who were members of the American Abstract 






That Solman does not regard his job 
at the track merely as a livelihood 
but enjoys it as a vital part of 
his experience is evidenced by his 
sketches for ‘““Turf Clerk,” a short- 
lived newspaper published by the 
New York Mutuel employees in 
1949, and by the regard of his asso- 
ciates, who know him as a “smart 
handicapper.” That same year Eddie 
(far left) posed four times in Sol- 
man’s studio in bright, full-striped 
regalia. Now a seller, he is an ex- 
vaudeville hoofer whose Broadway 
friends knew him as “Twinkletoes.” 
The stiff pose, the theatrical cloth- 
ing and the poignant expression in 
Eddie’s eyes convey the quality of 
strain and expectancy in the fantasy 
life of a racetrack character. 
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In his studio Solman discusses his 
latest portrait, still unfinished. Not 
so prolific as in earlier years, he 
spends much more time in the fin- 
ishing of his work, striving for “a 
quality of palpitation” in the small- 
est areas. 





Artists. In the strictest sense, ““The Ten’ were not abstract 
painters. With the exception of Bolotowsky, their work was 
firmly related (however distorted and imaginatively designed) 
to the external world—although this is not true of later works 
by some of the original members. 

These were Ben-Zion, Ilya Bolotowsky, Adolph Gottlieb, Louis 
Harris, Jack Kufeld, Marcus Rothkowitz (later Rothko), Louis 
Schanker, Joseph Solman and Tschacbasov. They announced 
themselves as an independent group and started off with an 
exhibition at the Montross Gallery in 1936. They were actually 
nine, but in a succession of shows through 1940 some of the 
members were replaced, and the number was rounded out by 
such guests as Karl Knaths, Jean Liberte, Lee Gatch and Maurice 
Golubov. The press called them “expressionists” (a fighting word 
in those days), “uninhibited” and “radicals.” They were most 
intelligently reviewed by Jacob Kainen, who praised their “gen- 
erally untrammelled attitude toward painting and their respect 
for the really enduring qualities of design and provocative pic- 
torial elements.” “Their canvases would be more gripping,” he 
noted, “if the subjects were more deeply rooted in the social 
drama of our time and less in the passive aspect of things.” As 
“Les Dix” they exhibited their first year together at the Galerie 
Bonaparte in Paris and set a French critic to wondering, 
“Amérique, ot vas-tu?” 

They drew the most attention as ‘““The Whitney Dissenters” in 
November, 1938, refusing to submit their works in the Whitney 
Annual. As their foreword expresses it, in the third person: “As 
a group they are homogeneous in their consistent opposition to 
conservatism, in their capacity to see objects as though for the 
first time . . . the title of this exhibition is designed to call atten- 
tion to a significant section of art being produced in America. 


continued on page 22 
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Not only do the examples below show a masterly draw- 
ing, but Solman’s painting method as well, juxtaposing 
the early phase and the finished portrait of Byron Browne. 
He takes great care with contours, drawing in oil wash 
with a nubby, worn-down brush and then painting over 
further washes. Though sometimes the overpainting is 
very thin, he always uses a ground, not caring for the Solman was responsible for the de- 
look of raw canvas. signing of “The Ten” announce- 
ments, of which this one is a typical eikausicn 
example, with their list of names HLA BOLOTOWSKY 
and the symbol which was their oe Seer 
] Seog JOHN GRAHAM 
trademark; the year was consistently Louis HaRRis 
omitted. Their cryptic style, unique KARL KNATHS {Guest} 
in the late 1930s, may have set the ee 
showcard fashion which is now quite LOUIS SHANKER 
common. JOSEPH SOLMAN 


Solman has made a monumental composition of the long features and fingers 
of a friend who later became a psychoanalyst. He has so aptly and convincingly 
simplified the light and shadows on his suit that the figure seems to flow 
forward within a synthesis of an angular and a curved line. While the main 
point of convergence occurs at the focus of a certain intentness in the fz 
attitude of the body seems, in contrast, relaxed. The dark long shadow beside 
the face is a perfect stroke of balance to the forward thrust of the left arm. 
The portrait, fraught with interest in the subtle complex of line directions 
and planes, is at the same time firmly anchored by the picture plane. Distor- 
tion is directed to heighten the significant features within a thoughtfully 
realized equilibrium of design in space. 


Two character studies, Helen (above), who is Sol- 
man’s sister-in-law, and David (below), a neighbor- 
hood friend of his son, are remarkable integrations 
of pattern and expression. Helen’s mood, serious 
and disturbed, is emphasized by the tilt of her 
head, the shadowed eye, the erratic lines of the 
blouse, and the fuller sleeve on the right which 
repeats the contour of her head. David’s face and 
shirt combine an impression of substance and 
candor with arrested movement in the treatment 
of the plaid. 
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SOLMAN 


Its implications go beyond one group of dissenters. It is a protest 
against the reputed equivalence of American painting and literal 
painting. 

Solman, whose work was continually singled out by reviewers 
for its consistent qualities (Kainen called him “a painter's painter’) 
showed one of his outstanding works in this exhibition. Ice Cellar, 
a deft design of the intricate planes and the crude lettering of an 
opening off the sidewalk, in subtle, oblique shapes and _ tonalities 
of green and brown, is an appealing distillation of the glancing 
suggestion of interest and action in a cellarway. Another critic 
described it “as the sort of painting which would make an Ameri- 
can in Europe homesick for its particular New Yorkese quality.” 

Solman left his New York in 1939 for a year of teaching at 
the Spokane Art Center in Washington, and this is a point of 
significant transition. Separated from the city which he had so 
thoroughly explored and the milieu to which he was attached, he 
turned inward, painted some self-portraits and, for the first time 
since he was a student, became seriously engaged in still life 
studies. When he returned to New York, he lived in a spacious 
loft on 28th Street, whose windows and changing lights and 
weather were the incentive for his painting a multitude of varia- 
tions in the arrangement of common, homely things. “When I 
came back the streets seemed to vanish and I accepted and appre- 
ciated the mundane objects around me.” Within this more inti- 
mate focus, there is gradually less emphasis upon shapemaking 
and more diffusion of color to convey local atmosphere. In Sol- 
man’s 1942 exhibition at the Bonestall Gallery, Sidney Janis 
wrote in a preface to the announcement: ‘“‘His viewpoint has been 
reversed, and with it, the lights and darks of all he gazes upon. 
The style as well has altered, being neither abstract nor expres- 
sionist, but rather a fusion of the two.” 

This was just before “abstract expressionism” blossomed into 
a particular school with some very exacting “non-figurative” 
criteria—before homage was paid to Pollock, Still, Rothko, Kline 
and Hans Hofmann, before the French designated a branch of 
the movement as “tacheism” (spots). Solman was never inclined 
toward painting “non-objectively” and finds its contemporary 
emphasis suspect: “When a painting may convey any number of 
meanings to any number of spectators, one may be sure there is 
no conviction, no meaning—a vaporous style or a rigid formula. 
Vagueness does not make for ‘pure’ expression and metaphysical 
titles do not connote personal expression. This is the miasmal 
refuge of shoddy philosophers.” 

Thus Solman found himself, after fighting a battle against 
literalness during the 1930s, parting from some of his associates. 
Relativism seemed to him to be taking the place of literalness in 
the museums and in the market. While Rothko and Gottlieb 
explored Greek myths and anthropology in search of universal 
symbols, Solman regarded his own studio—tables, chairs, books, 
pens, cigar boxes, drawings, even the reproductions of Corot and 
Matisse, which provided the leitmotif in some of his interior 
com positions—and painted a personal set of symbols, of a humble, 
household universality. It was a Chardin-like turning away from 
an academy of neo-classicism, hybrid with anthropology and 
abstraction in its contemporary American version. Except for 
the folio, Twelve Studies for a Mozart Portrait, Solman was occu- 
pied with studio interiors and still lifes for the next years. These, 
with some of the early street scenes, were shown at a retrospective 
at the Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C., in 1949, Duncan 
Phillips himself having purchased several of his paintings. Then, 
after he had reached a certain point of fulfillment in painting 
the objects in his world, Solman was moved to paint its dramatis 
persona. 


Or’ HIS many portraits, Solman showed 18 at the ACA Gallery 
in 1954; all were people whom he knew well, either friends 
or family. None was seen in quite the same way, the personality 
determining the position, the setting, sometimes even a way of 


painting, such as the Hals-like richness of brushwork in Sylvia, 
a purchase of the Phillips Memorial in Washington. In puiting 
his resources at the service of his respect for these individuals 
and his sensitivity to their crucial qualities, Solman is continually 
broadening his painting powers. This has been the underlying 
method in his development, to grow by taking up increasingly 
complex challenges. 

Though in the interiors, and even more with the character por- 
trayals of his present phase, Solman has chosen to increase con- 
tent—what he calls the “rich associative values” of traditional 
subject matter—rather than pursue design as such, he is still 
fundamentally a “modern” painter in the fact that far from 
abandoning design, he has sought to enrich it. “Once I'd formu- 
late a design I'd be there,” he says of his early years. ‘““Now I want 
to make every little inch breathe.” Besides a keen control of color 
(Solman never uses “flesh tones” as such but rather keys the 
face to the emotive color of the personality in its surroundings), 
he has assimilated two predominant means from his chosen 
masters: the cubist insight into formal values (see the light, 
shadows, and solidity of the figures in their settings); and the 
ability to draw and design in one unified thrust, dramatically 
evident in the portrait of Byron Browne. Cubism, he believes, is 
the only movement which contributed a really new vocabularv 
to modern painting. In drawing, he points to the example of 
Degas and the feeling for one line taking in the whole shape; 
to Modigliani, for a simplification not. glib but embracing a 
greater intensity. 

Thus Solman’s approach, fundamentally oriented during a 
design-conscious generation, must be distinguished from those 
literal or literary painters (Reginald Marsh or Jack Levine) 
whose primary concern is character action or narrative content. 
Solman approached his early portraits as problems in planes, 
volumes and color, accentuating these almost to the point of 
caricature in Eddie, but native insight and a genuine apprecia- 
tion of people overcame this pitfall. He probed deeper and 
found ambiguities of expression which demanded to be inte- 
erated into a larger context. And here Solman’s convictions are 
founded. upon the enduring ground of tradition. 

His basic criterion is that a painting create a convincing 
world, and that this world be as rich and complete as possible, 
not fragmentary. He refers to Shaw’s preface to Man and Super- 
man, where Shaw takes up the history of painting to support 
his argument that in all art, style germinates only in genuine 
conviction. This is the case, says Solman, with the Douanicr 
Rousseau. “Rousseau lived his world; he believed in it. Look- 
ing at his jungle scenes, you have a complete experience, a full, 
satisfied feeling which you couldn’t get if he didn’t believe in a 
whole universe, not just an atom.” 

It is any deliberate flight from nature, or abdication from con- 
viction or excessive homage to experimentation, which Solman 
deplores;-he is well aware that different artists must have their 
different aims: “Redon and Klee inhabited the cobweb world, 
were strangely at home in it. Cézanne wrestled with the ima- 
ginative world and floundered. When he turned to nature and 
slowly mastered it, what was the result? As I wrote in some notes 
published in Reality, ‘Nature did not inhibit his imagination, 
it released it.’ And so it is with almost all painters. Klee was art’s 
leprechaun—they appear so rarely.” 

“Shape, color and texture for their own sake will never moor 
themselves to meaning. Of course they can be suggestive and 
exciting, but this isn’t enough. On the contrary, in my search for 
the deeper aspects of nature I found that what we painters 
commonly call the ‘subject’ yields more pattern, more poetry, 
more drama, greater ‘abstract’ design and tension than any 
shapes we may invent.” 

In these words, as in his work, Solman expresses a conspicuous 
poise. His art, much more than a reconciliation with a rejected 
norm, is witness to a valid and fruitful development. 
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The chance discovery of Henri Rousseau’s Portrait 
of Mile. M... . (c. 1897) inspired Picasso to give 
the famous banquet in 1908 at which it occupied 
the place of honor. Everyone agrees that the ban- 
quet itself, attended by Apollinaire, Gertrude and 
Leo Stein, Alice Toklas, Marie Laurencin and other 
notables, is one of the memorable events of the 
period, though accounts vary as to what actually 
took place. 

The Portrait is distinguished as much by the 
straight-forward design and skillful execution as by 
the hieratic eyes, heavy nose and prominent hands. 
No one has ever satisfactorily explained the inverted 
tree, unless it be that Rousseau borrowed it from 
medieval symbolism which he saw on his visits to 
the Louvre. The woman’s identity is unknown, for 
it is not one of his wives. Picasso has never parted 
with the portrait; he later acquired two other 
works of Rousseau. 


THE ROUSSEAU BANQUET 


By ROGER SHATTUCK 




































OMEWHERE between biography and history lies a further category in the 
documentation of an artist’s work: anecdote. Formed of a mass of unveri- 
fied stories, it has always had a doubtful, if popular, standing and may 

well be regarded as a source of misleading distortions. In many cases, how- 
ever, anecdote crystallizes into legend, and legend offers us one form of ulti- 
mate truth. 

Van Gogh’s severed ear, for example, despite the shabby publicity it has 
received, has come to represent an intensity of mental condition which de- 
manded a new vision. Gauguin’s flight to Tahiti represents a restless search for 
an exotic, primitive experience almost impossible to attain. Cézanne’s bour- 
geois habits and stubborn residence in Aix stand for a simplicity of life that 




















































Gauguin could not have found even at the North Pole. Klee’s 
vast culture gradually guided his art around to where it recap- 
tured the insights and lyrical mockery of a child. The Eiffel 
Tower inspired more painting than the Dreyfus case. The shrill, 
unfriendly reception of the Armory Show in New York in 1913 
established modern art in America . . . And so it goes. Anecdote 
is not to be trusted until fifty years later; what has survived after 
that interval must be accepted as an essential condiment of his- 
tory if not its substance. 

One of the best established but least examined legends of 
modern art concerns the banquet given in 1908 for the aging, 
little known, poverty-stricken painter, Henri Rousseau, by a group 
of artists and writers all forty years younger than he. In French 
art, the year came at the very moment when the scientific repre- 
sentations of impressionism were being challenged by a highly 
emotional treatment of color by the fauves. Cubism, with its 
manipulation of essential form rather than color, was still emerg- 
ing in the works of Picasso and Braque. For Rousseau, 1908 was 
the climax of twenty-five years of steady work. After a checkered 
career as soldier, lawyer’s clerk, and Paris toll collector (whence 
the misnomer, le douanier, which means customs collector), Rous- 
seau had retired in 1885 at the age of forty to paint. Contrary to 
legend, he never went to Mexico. At first, thanks to the opening 
of the annual Salon des Indépendents which accepted work with- 
out jury selection, he had a limited success. Then the journalists 
discovered his superficial awkwardness, the ingenuousness of his 
subjects, and his vulnerability as a person. The supreme victimi- 
zation came a few months before the banquet. Rousseau was 
jailed on a forgery and embezzlement charge and then released 
to await trial, which came after the banquet. He was ultimately 
found guilty on incontrovertible evidence and given suspended 
sentence, for the fault lay in Rousseau’s incredible guilelessness 
and his willingness to do a “favor” for a former pupil. It is clear 
that after 1895 Rousseau was mercilessly persecuted in the press, 
but following the turn of the century he began to find a few 
supporters in different circles: Alfred Jarry and Apollinaire, both 
avant-garde writers, Uhde, a German critic and dealer in Paris, 
Max Weber, the American painter who brought his work back 
to Alfred Stieglitz’ gallery in New York, and Soffici, an Italian 
man of letters. The young discovered an old man who turned 
out to be just their age. 


Only a photograph from behind could make clear the 
origin of the name bateau-lavoir for this dreary tene- 
ment at 13 rue Ravignan (today Place Emile-Goudreau) 
in Montmartre. To reach the studios, including Picas- 
so’s, Jacob’s, André Salmon’s, Pierre Reverdy’s, Juan 
Gris’s, and many years earlier, Verlaine’s, one had to 
descend several unexpected levels into the barn-like 


structure. Vhe Lapin Agile and Moulin Rouge are 
further up the hill. 
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’ Stein Collection, Yale University Li- 


brary.) 





Alice Toklas and, in front, Gertrude 
Stein, in Venice in ]908, the year of 
banquet. (Photograph, Gertrude 


To us, looking back across the year, and doubtless to the par- 
ticipants in the dizziness of the evening, the banquet was a kind 
of transfiguration for Rousseau. His letters show that it consoled 
him in the midst of his troubles with the law. But, far more 
important, it also epitomized the combination of festivity and 
conviction which characterized the entire avant-guerre period. 
The gathering has been interpreted by some as a lampooning of 
Rousseau, as a magnificent farce organized for everyone’s enjoy 
ment at Rousseau’s expense. Such a misconstruction of fact de- 
mands correction. It was a celebration of unpredictable new 
resources in the arts, a spontaneous display of high spirits to greet 
ideas being unearthed every day by Picasso and Apollinaire, by 
Max Jacob and Braque, by everyone present at the gathering 
including Rousseau. Taking him as a unique pretext, the ban- 
quet celebrated a whole epoch. 

Picasso organized the banquet and decided to hold it in his 
own studio in the bateau lavoir. The immediate occasion is sup- 
posed to have been Picasso’s discovery of*a portrait by the 
douanier in Pére Soulié’s second-hand shop opposite the Cirque 
Medrano at the foot of Montmartre.* The painting was the 
handsome, full-length Portrait de Mlle. M. (1897) which Picasso 
bought for a song and has still in his collection. He later de- 
scribed the incident to Florent Fels and its effect on him. 

Rousseau is not an accident. He represents the perfection 

of a certain order of thought. The first of the Douanter’s 

works that I had the opportunity of acquiring took hold 
of me with the force of obsession. I was going along the 

Rue des Martyrs. A bric-a-brac dealer had piled up some 

canvases outside his shop. A portrait head protruded from 

the pile, the face of a woman wearing a stony look, with 

French penetration and decisiveness and clarity. The can- 

vas was immense. I asked the price. “Cent sous (five francs),” 

the man said. “You can paint on the back.” 
It is one of the most truthful of all French psychological 
portraits. 


The details of the banquet, which are to be gleaned from a 
variety of accounts, remain reasonably coherent until the festivi- 
ties get well under way. After that a curious optical effect sets 
in which has produced a wide spectrum of deviant versions of 








*Leo Stein has maintained that the banquet grew out of Rousseau’s 
offer to play the violin for a few of Picasso's friends. 


Fernande Olivier met Picasso in 
1903 and stayed with him until 
1912—mostly keeping house in 
the bateau-lavoir. Her random 
but penetrating book, Picasso et 
ses amis, is the best firsthand 
account of the excitement and 
literary-artistic collaboration that 


gave birth to cubism. (Photo- 
graph, Gertrude Stein Collection, 
Yale University Library.) 
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NEGRO ATTACKED BY A LEOPARD is one of the canvases Rousseau was most remarkable feature of the work is the Negro. He is a simple black 
working on at the time of the banquet. Over five feet wide and scrup- silhouette, a shadow, not a man but the absence of a man. His flat 
ulously painted, it belonged to one of the best early German collections figure gives a mysterious unreality to the composition, like the glassy 
(Mendelsohn-Bartholdi) and has changed hands several times. Be- eyes and lashing tail of the beast in The Sleeping Gvpsv. 

yond the rhythmic details of foliage and the obsessive orange sun, the 


just what happened.+ Thirty guests were invited for eight o'clock, 
shortly after which time Apollinaire was to arrive escorting the 
guest of honor. The bateau lavoir, perched on the steep slope of 
the butte Montmartre, was (and still is) a rambling edifice of 
wood beams and changing levels and barn-like rooms which had 
already gained a reputation as the lodging of artists-to-become- 
great. Picasso and his close friend the poet, Max Jacob, had 
settled there first of the new generation, soon to be followed by 
André Salmon, Paul Reverdy, and later Juan Gris. Picasso's 
studio had been decorated with strings of Chinese lanterns, and 
the newly acquired portrait was draped with banners, one of 
which read, ‘“Honneur a Rousseau.” The place of honor consisted 
of a chair set on a crate at the head of a makeshift table of 
planks laid on trestles. The Restaurant Azon nearby loaned 
crockery and glassware, and part of the meal had been ordered 
from Félix Potin, a catering grocer establishment. Among the 
guests invited for the meal were Maurice Raynal, Salmon, 
Maurice Cremnitz, Gertrude and Leo Stein, Alice Toklas (who 
remembers wearing a new hat, but was, according to other 
accounts, in evening clothes), Jacob, Jacques Vaillant, Braque, 
Vlaminck, René Dalize, and André Warnod. The rest of Mont- F 


+The following firsthand accounts have been published: Fernande Robert Delaunay painted this portrait of Rousseau 
Olivier, Picasso et ses amis, 1933; Maurice Raynal, in Les Soirées de in 1914, four years after his death, at the request of 
Paris, Jan. 1914; André Salmon, Propos d’atelier, 1922, and in Transi- 
tion Pamphlet no. 1; Gertrude Stein, The Autobiography of Alice 
B. Toklas, 1933; and Leo Stein, Appreciations, 1947. Four partici- 
pants were interviewed for the present account. 


the surviving daughter. It hangs in the municipal 
museum in Laval, Rousseau’s birthplace, and toured 
the U. S. last year with the Guggenheim Museum's 
Delaunay exhibition. Working from memory and 
photographs, Delaunay gave Rousseau a direct yet 
ageless appearance—a stolid look which Rousseau 
painted into his own groiesque and affectionate 
children’s portraits. 































































martre was not due to appear until after dinner. The guests 
assembled at Fauvet’s corner café-bar a little way down the hill, 
and consumption of aperitifs ran high. Perhaps because Apol- 
linaire was away fetching Rousseau, Marie Laurencin, “Coco,” 
departed from her usual demure behavior and got tipsy while 
the males gave their full attention to a new coin-operated electric 
organ. Later they all straggled up the hill in the dark to the 
studio and arrived in the candle-lit premises amid great dis- 
turbance. Iwo neighboring studios were requisitioned as ladies’ 
and gents’ coat rooms. A gargantuan supply of wine and Fer- 
nande Olivier’s cooking prevented anyone from noticing a few 
irregularities about the arrival of food from Félix Potin. After 
the guests had waited in their rented chairs with dwindling 
patience, there finally came a loud knock. The door opened on 
Rousseau, wearing his soft felt artist’s cap, carrying his cane in 
one hand and his violin in the other, and Apollinaire behind 
urging him to enter. After struggling more than two decades for 
recognition and fellowship with other artists, Rousseau looked 
through a door in the bateau-lavoir and saw Picasso’s studio 
decked out as it would never be again and filled with artists and 
writers who had come to honor him. Raynal completes the scene. 


The appearance of the douanier . . . sent a tremor of emo- 
tion through the gathering; it made, certainly, one of the 
most touching pictures of Rousseau. As he looked about, 
the gleaming Chinese lanterns charmed him, and his old 
face broke into a smile. 


The guests were at first so saddened by their emotion that Rous- 
seau had to set the tone of the evening by gaily taking his seat 
under the portrait and having a drink. After that start the fes- 
tivities ran their course. 

Cremnitz sang the first song in praise of the douanier, riming 
pinceau (brush) with Rousseau. In reply the douanier raised his 
fiddle which he had not put aside and played one of his own 
songs—for he was a composer too. Before long he was playing 
one of his waltzes, Clémence, named for his tirst wife; people 
began to dance. Marie Laurencin lost her balance and fell on 
top of some pastries on the sofa. According to Fernande Olivier, 
Apollinaire sent her home to her mother after an argument; 
according to Gertrude Stein, the two of them went downstairs 
for a short time, and when they returned Marie was “a little 
bruised but sober.” Later in the evening (when reports are no 
longer reliable), Apollinaire supposedly took the opportunity to 
catch up on his correspondence on a corner of the table while 
the celebrations raged around him. He also recited an elaborate 
toast in verse, referring to the douanier’s memory of the “Aztec 
landscape” and to the misfortunes which had overtaken his 
family. Everyone joined in the chorus of “Vive! vive Rousseau!” 
Up on his unsteady platform, Rousseau was stoically enduring 
torture from one of the lanterns which dripped hot wax on him 
all evening. 

Now the next act began. People who had not been invited to 
dinner trooped through the studio, consuming what was left of 
the meal. Frede, owner of the Lapin ,Agile cabaret, wandered in 
looking for a drink with Lolo, his unhousebroken donkey. 
Rousseau, who had been nodding for some time, fell asleep and 
awoke only at intervals. He was not accustomed to so much wine 
even at the gay soirées he gave in his own tiny studio. The high- 
light of the evening was a performance by Cremnitz and Salmon. 
The Stein version indicates that they “went off their heads with 
drink, began to fight, and had to be locked by force in the men’s 
coatroom.” The rival version has it that they faked an attack of 
delirium tremens for the benefit of the Americans present (i.e., 
the Steins and Alice Toklas) who were apparently in evening 
clothes. The two young poets chewed soap to produce foam and 
went through every violent antic they could think of. Fauvet, the 
barman from the corner, arrived to say that one of the lady guests 
had wandered—or rolled—down to the gutter outside his estab- 
lishment. By this time, no one turned a hair, and the party lasted 
till dawn with the Steins taking Rousseau home well before the 
end. He wrote to thank Picasso for the banquet; after that he 
was seen a great deal in the studio in the bateau lavoir. 





The Rousseau banquet remains one of the landmarks of the 
pre-World War I, era, a sequence that has been told and retold 
until it is cliché. The occasion lacked only the crowning presence 
of Alfred Jarry, who had died the year before; yet in a true sense 
his spirit of dedicated eccentricity presided. The whole thing was 
a lark in dead earnest, like Jarry’s strange career and his best 
writings. The years following his death in 1907 saw the sudden 
burgeoning of cubism, a school of painting which toyed with the 
philosophical significance of its plastic investigations. The re- 
versals of logic and challenges to reality which underlie the 
cubists’ vociferations seem to take their cue from Jarry. “Dr. 
Faustroll, in the shape of Alfred Jarry, prowled in the shadows. 
Did he have a role in the birth of these new speculations?”** 
Andre Lhote, who knew the cubist period first-hand, adds to 
these observations that he “heard put forward theories strongly 
perfumed with Pataphysics.”++ This evening of festivity in 1908 
comes close to being the supreme manifestation of Jarry’s 
demonic spirit. 

The significance of the Rousseau banquet has by no means 
been allowed to lie dormant. Rousseau’s reputation and the 
prices of his work swelled to enormous proportions after 1918. 
He was claimed by dadaists and surrealists, by classicists and 
purists. A professor of English in Paris named Charles Chasse, 
having begun by attacking Jarry’s authorship of the famous play, 
Ubu Roi, went on in 1923 to attack Rousseau as an artistic fraud 
perpetrated by Jarry and Apollinaire. He spoke of the banquet 
as a “miserable farce.” The polemics over Chasse’s attack took 
several years to settle. More than a decade later, the issue was 
still so sensitive that André Salmon was impelled to take Ger- 
trude Stein to task for the publication of her autobiography. His 
bitterness, and that of those who wrote with him in the 1935 
supplement to Transition seem unjust. Yet the affirmative point 
he makes must never be forgotten. After explaining the act he 
and Cremnitz had put on, he defines the mood which prompted 
them to act thus. 


It is evident that Miss Stein understood little of the tend- 
ency we all had, Apollinaire, Max Jacob, myself and the 
others, frequently to play a rather burlesque role. We 
made continual fun of everything . We invented an 
artificial world with countless jokes, rites and expressions. 


Miss Stein probably did understand this tendency, which was the 
very seed from which sprouted all the extravagances and inno- 
vations of the post-war years. What may have antagonized Salmon 
and his friends was that, living in its very midst, she held back 
somewhat from this tendency in her behavior while exploiting it 
to the full in her writing. The young men could not tolerate 
what they considered a fake position; they practiced in their 
lives the total attitude of their art. Salmon expresses their 
strength and their confidence. 

Today, fifty years after the fact, the anecdotal riches of the 
Rousseau banquet have survived undiminished into legend. It 
was no mere matter of public mocking that several of the most 
audacious young painters of modern times saw fit to honor a 
“naif” artist of the people. He had reached approximately the 
same artistic position as theirs, but from a different direction. 
Rousseau’s status today is close to unassailable, even judging only 
by the steady market value of his work. The joke is not finally 
on le douanier or on Picasso or on Jarry; the joke is on the 
journalists who found Rousseau such an easy victim and on 
Chasse whose scrupulously collected documentation prove the 
exact opposite of his thesis. A title he chose in sarcasm can today 
stand as a simple description of the event the banquet was in- 
tended to ridicule: ““The Ascension of Rousseau.” 





“*Speculations is the title of a collection of Jarry’s magazine pieces 
which reveal his particular twist of mind. 


}}Jarry invented and preached Pataphysics, the only true science of 
“laws governing exceptions.” A flourishing Collége de Pataphysique 
exists today in France with full academic hierarchy and dignified, 
tongue-in-cheek Cahiers issued quarterly. 
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Looking back over the last thirty years of the 
American art scene, the former critic for The 
New Yorker recalls an epoch of artistic ded- 
ication and public indifference. In the course 
of this personal survey, he touches on the 
special qualities of American artists who 
emerged during this period. 

Among the painters who engaged his in- 
terest with special feeling was Georgia 
O’Keefe, whose Lake George Window (cut 
at left) was painted in 1929. “I was be- 





wildered by the seeming simpleness of her 
canvases,” he comments. “They were as ac- 
curate as to balance in form and color and 
concept as the formula of one of the elements. 
It was only when I visited her studio in the 
weird wastes of New Mexico, and saw her 
color preparation, her technical precision, 
and felt the moods of those copper treeless 
hills, sun-bleached bones and azure sky that 


I understood a small part of her secret.” 


A MEMOIR OF THREE DECADES 


BY MURDOCK PEMBERTON 


COMMENTING about art in the United States in the 1920s, 
a writer is confronted with the problem of being believed. 
A generation steeped, surfeited and staggering with art in 
all its manifestations, meeting it not only in the museums 
but in the five and dime and in the bank, in every ad, in 
every washing machine, may find it hard to visualize a time 
when things art-wise were otherwise. How tell the younger 
readers that a scarce generation ago the U.S.A. was as un- 
concerned about art as it now is about the fundamental 


rights of its citizens or the original concepts of freedom of 
the founding fathers. 


I do not purpose to write objectively, believing that objec- 
tivity is an ideal often claimed but seldom attained. I prefer 
honesty. This writer came to art much as an acolyte comes 
to religion. With a grandfather who fought with John Brown 
of Harpers Ferry, I had inherited a passion for lost causes. 
Coming from the endless prairies of Kansas, where loveli- 
ness never reared its head, to a great city of the world at the 
time of the Armory Show, I fell afoul of art so suddenly, so 
passionately, that I, like all converts, felt it was an experi- 
ence peculiar only to myself. I burned to tell the world 
about this new and wondrous thing. 
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Two decades passed before I had an opportunity. In the 
interim one of the wars of the perpetual series had come 
along. Adjustment and then the prosperity had followed; 
and prosperity, as any historian can tell you, is the nurse- 
maid of art. When I finally began to sound off, art and art 
consciousness in the U.S. were present mainly in the five 
largest cities of the land, plus an attenuated dribble that 
ran through the women’s clubs of the country. Of course 
there was the national fondness for art expressed in the 
annual feed and coalyard calendar and the Maxfield Parrish 
boy in the swing. The Metropolitan Museum in New York 
found that Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair and Paul and Vir- 
ginia Fleeing Before the Storm were its favorite paintings. 
Down in its cellar it had some paintings of wicked dancing 
girls by a wicked Frenchman, along with some other num- 
bers donated by a woman who had a sister by the name of 
Mary Cassatt. In a diatribe I wrote for Creative Arts at the 
time, I accused the Met of spending the funds bequeathed 
for the purchase of art, for coal and other supplies. The 
story made the front pages of newspapers, and the Met re- 
plied with dignified silence. But they didn’t sue, and eventu- 
ally French masterpieces came out of the cellar. To have 
newspapers mention art in its news columns was an achieve- 
ment in those days, take my word for it. 

When The New Yorker was founded, Harold Ross, its 
editor and founder, asked me to write a weekly piece about 
paintings shown in the galleries. Ross shared the average 
American’s unconcern about art, but he had been told that 
a metropolitan journal such as he planned should take cog- 
nizance of even an erratic portion of the population. 

I had worked on several big newspapers and magazines, 
but never before had I encountered such an example of 
practice squaring with precepts. Editorial and business in- 
terests were completely separate—never was I told what to 
write or what to consider. This afforded a field day for an 
amateur critic. Having no rules to go by, I made my own; 
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It was a heroic task to endeavor to interest Americans in the flashes 
of beauty, set down in a kind of short-hand, that were the outpourings 
of the poet Marin. But Stieglitz was an Olympian, and as a god en- 
joyed the discomfiture of the mortals he spewed his wrath upon. From 
his throne, a cot, in the little side room, he snorted his insults at 
rich women who demurred at purchasing, fearful that their friends 
“would not understand.” Whether he was a wealthy man or merely 
had access to funds, one did not know, but somehow he managed to 
sustain his beloved crew painting for an unseeing world and genera- 
tions yet unborn. “Mark my words,” he would say on every visit, “some 
day the Museum of Modern Art will have a show of Marin, and 
O’Keeffe too.” One doubted it then, but many of the works illustrated 
here—those by O’Keeffe, Friedman and Calder—are now in the Museum’s 
collection. 


Left, above: Ansel Adams’ photograph of Stieglitz’s Marin exhibition 
in the early thirties. Left, below; Photograph of Stieglitz by Dorothy 
Norman. Below; Sunset, a watercolor by Marin, 1922. Collection Edith 
Gregor Halpert. 






having no prejudices about art, I accumulated them as rap- 
idly as the occasions demanded and as my own narrow 
preferences dictated. One thing I did not have was a con- 
tinuity of taste—that changed as I went along, without no- 
tice, and with an improvement, I hope. As a newspaper man 
since the age of twelve, I knew of the verity of type and the 
inclination of people to believe what is printed. So in time 
I had readers who believed me, and I also, I am afraid, began 
to believe myself. Anyway I rode high, wide and handsome 
and had a hell of a good time. It was the first time I had 
ever been paid for doing something I extremely liked doing. 
When I began I had known some artists, socially, as the 
saying is. I lost them in no time flat. 

The plush temples of art along 57th Street of those days 
filled the Kansas boy with awe. He knew he did not belong, 
and he crept in and out, glad of his anonymity. He sneered 
(in print, that is) at many of the things that he found hung 
on the walls of the temples, but he had no stomach or tech- 
nique for defending his heresies. Gradually the fear wore 
off, thanks mainly to three men, Holzman of Durand-Ruel, 
Daniels of the Daniels Gallery, and Alfred Stieglitz. The 
first-named opened doors through which I could feast on 
the French (since Delacroix) that I loved; Daniels, who 
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probably never made a nickel out of art, was that rare 
genius—a patron-dealer who came to art only through the 
love of it. With acerb Harpence as a foil to his enthusiasm, 
Daniels contributed more to the American scene than he is 
credited with. At one time, I don’t know whether it was 
before or after Stieglitz, Daniels had Marin, Dickinson, Dove, 
Demuth, and Hartley. When I came upon him he was fos- 
tering Kuniyoshi, Knaths, Spencer, Blume and Brook. The 
two latter I could not get emotionally upset about: Brook 
seemed to be going back to the Henri-Bellows school, and 
Blume, while a superb technician, painted his last good 
picture in one called The Steamboat. The last monumental 
canvas of his that I saw made me wonder if he was under 
the delusion that he was an old master in Venice. 

Weyhe should come in for a mention as running an oasis 
where the thirsty, both artists and appreciators, could slake 
their esthetic thirst. He leaned more toward the graphic, 
but I recall sad little Canade, Ganso and the able Maurer 
(all underestimated) being among his protégés. There too 
I first saw a Sandy Calder, and was smart enough to give 
him a review and comment that the young man would “go 
far.” (In Paris last year the leading art dealer said that he 
considered Calder’s the “only” American contribution to 
art.) 

On the other hand I was stupidly slow in coming to 
Eilshemius, being put off by his eccentric pamphlets and 
behavior. God knows I should have been the first to wel- 
come his unorthodoxy and to see through his warranted 


rebelliousness. Kane I liked a little as the Pittsburgh Rous- 
seau, and, probably from personal reasons, I had a great 
respect for Arnold Friedman, a postal clerk who was more 
dedicated to art than any man I had ever met. It is a fancy 
word, dedicated, but I’ll not search for another. It meant 
much more to me then as a touchstone to the real artist. 
Stieglitz, in one of his usual bitter moods, once said to me: 
“A French painter thinks first of his painting, then his food, 
then his wife and family. But the American painter thinks 
first of a new Ford car, a house somewhere in the country, 
his wife and children—then his painting.” 

If my decade as an art critic brought me no other rewards 
(and it brought me plenty) I would be content with the 
time I spent listening to Alfred Stieglitz. I had been prowling 
around his exhibition cubby holes for three years, enrap- 
tured over Marin, Dove, Hartley, O’Keeffe. I had written 
reviews of these when the leading critics of the town had 
ignored them. One day Stieglitz got up from his cot and 
stared at me through his bifocals. “Who are you? You're not 
a buyer, yet I see you around here all the time.” 

When I told him what I did, he exploded. ““My God, I’ve 
been curious as to who had been noticing my artists. I had 
concluded that here was a guy who had read every art book 
in the world or had never read one.” 

I told him that I was the last-named. He assured me that 
I need not apologize, that I was better off. At least my 
opinion, and/or my taste, were my own. In those solilo- 
quies he would tell me of the days when he could not sell 





Sandy Calder had a heritage of sculpture, both papa and grandpa chiseling cold 
stone. Sandy took a course in engineering, and being Peck’s Bad Boy, he did 
what no one else ever thought of doing: marrying. two disparate arts. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not coin a patentable name, and now the meretricious without 
ethics try to make mobiles. They swindle no one but themselves, of course. 
Alone among Americans to break the rigid confines of art, he retains the essence 
of creativeness. Alone, too, he is in the category of artists with humor. 


Below, left to right: two wire constructions, Cow, 1929, and The Hostess, 1928. 
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Arnold Friedman, whose Snowscape is reproduced above, 
was one of the few exceptions to Stieglitz’s characterization 
of the American painter: Friedman, for the years one knew 
him, lived only for painting and painters. During that 
time I never heard him mention any subject other than 
art. If he couldn’t afford canvas, he painted on plywood: 
when the gas was turned off, he ate cold food. When the 
color tubes were squeezed dry, he sat down and wrote con- 
tentious letters and pamphlets about art in an unfeeling 
America. 


The homage one felt for Dove was rendered from afar. He 
seldom came off his houseboat in the Harlem River, and 
if he frequented Stieglitz’s place, it was at times when one 
was somehow not around. He wrote many letters which 
kept up one’s timorous spirit of treading the lonely road. 


Dove, as the others of his school, fell under the blight of 
the American language: what the French know as a paint- 
ing, we knew as a picture, and as any child knows, a pic- 
ture must have a horse, or cow, or barn. The painting, 
right, is Hardware Store, in the Collection of the Down- 
town Gallery. 


a Picasso for twenty-five dollars, of the current times when 
people of wealth that he knew would spend millions for 
pleasure but not for art. But under all his bitterness was a 
sureness of his judgment and a belief that America would 
catch up with him, if given time. 

At this point the reader may surmise that the writer is 
claiming a batting average of .300. There were many that 
I missed, but I had some sort of reason for it. Neumann, who 
had a bubbling and ever-buoyant enthusiasm for American 





artists, housed an assortment that never reached me. There 
is no law against depicting misery. I suppose that my lack 
of enthusiasm for the social-conscious school was that it con- 
fined itself to a caste or class, and thus circumscribed its 
appeal. Goya and Daumier were masters of misery, but they 
saw the miserableness of all mankind. In that group I felt 
that Max Webcr was too versatile, never quite distinguishing 
between derivation and copying. Walt Kuhn, another ver- 
satile brush man, lacked the one essential—humility. He had 
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a disdain for painting that showed in his work. Once he 
told me that he could paint anything anyone could, and 
usually better. Davis, Sheeler, the Soyers, Ben Shahn, for 
one reason or another, did not arouse my complete enthu- 
siasm. However, it was not important; they seem to have 
survived. 

Except for Calder, sculpture in those days was still in the 
graveyard or war-monument school. Callery had not yet be- 
gun to torture wire, nor the English Moore to export his 
punched holes. Noguchi was feeling around, mainly in 
wood; Zorach and Laurent were going their classical way. 
Henry Varnum Poor was pioneering a brilliant path in 
ceramics. If there were sculptors in those days, I missed 
them. But one who has stood unmoved before the gargan- 
tuan carvings of Michelangelo, and who considers St. Peter’s 
a more monstrous affront to taste than anything Hollywood 
could devise, I may not be the boy for sculpture. On the 
other hand, I have stood for hours before some fragment 
that the early Romans stole from Greece and set up in their 
town. 

So, if a prophet is not without honor, save in his own 
country, it may be because his fellow citizens know him too 
well. I doubt if my crystal ball was ever as clouded as the 
time Frank Crowninshield invited me to a luncheon that 
was to launch the Museum of Modern Art. I sat next to the 
charming Lizzie Bliss and drank a great deal of white wine, 
on a hot day. When it came my time to make a speech, I 
arose and said, in effect, that the august group would do 
much better if they would abandon their grandiose plan, 
rent a big stable where pictures could be shown and give 
what money they had collected to struggling American 
painters; that the person they had chosen to head-up their 
circus would, in my opinion, do more to neutralize good 
art in America than the top man in a eunuch factory. I sat 
down in a silence colder than the white wine. I did not be- 
come a member of the board of directors. And now I pay 
my sixty cents to go in and see an old-time movie, or a few 
French impressionists, and fight my way through hordes of 
school kiddies poring over what is art in the five and ten 
or the best design in garbage cans. Maybe I wasn’t wrong. 

My cynicism at that time was probably conditioned by a 
lecture tour I had recently taken. In a Washington High 
School, children had played tag up and down the aisle as 
I talked. (The man who hired me later told me to give up 
lecturing unless in the meantime I could go on an African 
safari.) Next stop Baltimore, to open a new museum. Next 
day the Baltimore Sun wrote that a talk on art had been 
given at the museum the night before, and that it was still 
a good place to go in when it rained, if you had forgotten 
your umbrella. In the Midwest, in a college I drew two 
thousand listeners. Later I learned that a basketball game 
was to follow and the audience came to get good seats. In 
another university I talked to a bewildered and silent house: 
I learned that the bill had been a magician who had become 
ill and canceled. I skipped the last two dates and came 
home. But I learned something: American towns of 14,000 
or more population had never seen an original painting. 

Still I was brash enough to essay a book. In an effort to 
be factual I wrote the government for statistics. It took 
many letters. The result was that I was told to search the 
Department of Commerce yearly reports and perhaps from 
them learn how many brushes and tubes of paint had been 


imported! Some figures I did collect: that year Americans 
had spent eighty-seven million for chewing gum, eight hun- 
dred and twenty million for soft drinks, or a total of five 
and a half billion for cosmetics and like knick-knacks. Today 
the figures would be astronomical, not counting the wars 
and our Marshall Plan doles. 

I dipped into the old memories to endeavor to place a 
frame for art in this country today, and perhaps to boast a 
bit. I wrote then (1930) that there would never be art 
appreciation in this country until it got into politics. (“Sa- 
lute to France.””) I shouted for a royalty for painters’ paint- 
ings, equal at least to a hack writer’s or tune-smith’s. (Sam 
Golden has done a lot with that.) With naiveté I shouted 
for a national academy equal to Annapolis and West Point. 
(Who knows?) Today we have a president who at least 
knows the clichés: he knows what he likes and that Légers 
are hung upside down. Today we have a millionaire who 
will spend thousands of dollars in full-page newspaper ads, 
haranguing the populace about God knows what in art. We 
have hundreds of rich museums and thousands of private 
collections. What if the private collections were made as a 
culture crutch, or the museums have too many fakes? They 
were all painted by hand, and some artists and many deal- 
ers profited. The butcher now sells art, as I once predicted. 
Every housewife who subscribes to a do-it-yourself magazine 
has a Jackson Pollock on her bathroom floor. The boys and 
girls who paint today knew their sad parents painted for 
poverty and posterity; today the Madison Avenue crew-cut 
boys in the grey flannel suits give them thousands of dollars 
for a sketch for an ad. Our culture may be only veneer, as 
say the Europeans. To hell with that; it is a very shiny 
veneer and a two-toned job, with heater, radio and auto- 
matic clutch. 

Ah, the lost loves of our life. After a decade of writing 
about art, I broke my lance over my knee and went back to 
work. No one but an African native, I reasoned, would 
expect to be invulnerable just because he had carved his 
god on the head of his spear. Roaming through a great show 
at the Metropolitan several years ago, I saw the thousands of 
canvases by boys and girls in every state in the Union. They 
had sprung from every prairie, every mountain top, every 
copse. I shook my head and wondered at the cause of this 
renaissance. Then I recalled that, ironically, it was a fatal 
blow at our proudest heritage—our prosperity—that had 
wrought the change. With the depression, the rest of the 
country caught up with the American artist. He could go 
no lower, but now that his fellow citizens were down to the 
same level, they could see that the artist had a stomach and 
that it was emptier than theirs. And a kind and considerate 
president, with culture, saw to it that the doles flowed their 
way, via the post-office mural, the school house and the 
other public neo-Greek barns. 

Another pilgrimage, last year. Always thinking El Greco’s 
Toledo one of the world’s great pictures, I stood at night at 
the foot of the hill, just where the master had sat and looked 
at the fabled town on the hill silhouetted against the win- 
ter storm. It was after a siege of torticollis, earned in the 
great museums of the world, and my neck was still stiff. But 
I had another, severer twinge. It came to me with a great 
sense of humility and astonishment: how could I, or anyone 
else, have the presumption to put words on paper about 
paintings or painters? 
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Each month the new ARTS presents a pictorial feature, with full-color reproductions, dedicated to one 
of the masters of world art. The first in this series of articles is devoted to Rembrandt, who in our age 
is perhaps the artist par excellence for layman and connoisseur alike. Next month: Toulouse-Lautrec will 
be featured on the occasion of the comprehensive exhibition of his works at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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STUDY OF A HEAD, C. 1635-1650. Morgan Library 


genius of contrast and conflicting impulse, Rembrandt Harmensz van 

Rijn appropriately was born at a moment of violent transition in the his- 

tory of his country. He came into the world at Leyden in 1606, when the 

Dutch Republic was shaking free of Spain to soar into vigorous independence. He 

grew up in a national atmosphere that was confident, almost exultant, and his 

work was destined, for a time at least, to benefit by the prosperity of the country 
at large. 

His father, a comfortably well-to-do miller, sent him to the Latin School in 
Leyden. For a brief time the boy was even enrolled at the famous University. He 
knew his own mind, however, and was soon working in the shops of local painters, 
particularly that of Pieter Lastman. Outstripping his masters, he in his turn 
attracted a following of pupils, some older than himself. 

At the age of twenty-five Rembrandt decided to set up on his own in Am- 
sterdam, a Babylon in comparison with his native Leyden. Prodigiously gifted, 
and rather well aware of his gifts, he met with quick success in the capital. Prince 
Frederick Henry of Orange commissioned a series of paintings for his private 
chapel, and the Surgeons’ Guild ordered a large-scale group portrait, the famous 
Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Tulp. Commissions poured in faster than he could ex- 
ecute them. He became the most sought-after portraitist in Amsterdam. 
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WOMAN READING, pen and wash bistre, 3 7/16" x 2%". Metropolitan Museum 


In 1634 he married the wealthy Saskia van Uylenburgh, whose father had 
been burgomaster of Leeuwarden, and the young couple established a house- 
hold in the grand manner. Parties were staged against a background of luxurious 
furnishings. A lover of auctions and display rooms, the painter accumulated an 
art collection that overflowed the house; so he bought a near-mansion in the 
Joden-Breestraat. 

Then, in 1642, Saskia died. The birth of their son Titus had left her weak- 
ened beyond recovery. On the heels of tragic personal loss came Rembrandt's first 
professional difficulties. 

A company of the Civic Guard had commissioned him to do a group por- 
trait, the vast painting that has come down to us as The Night Watch. Intent 
on producing an integrated composition, he relegated to the background a num- 
ber of persons who felt they should be well up in front. The ensuing squabbles 
were only a beginning. With his growing interest in the problems of light and 


(L&R, shadow, and with his scorn for cheap naturalistic effects, he alienated more and 

Sr more of the clients who sat for him. 
Ave gah His debts grew. Friends fell away. He found solace, however, in his strong 
7 re attachment to his son. His life was eased, too, by the devoted presence of Hend- 
ne rickje Stoffels, who first entered his household as Titus’ nurse, and who ulti- 

: mately became the painter’s wife in all but legal status. 
Financial collapse came in 1656. His house and all his possessions were put 
AZ up for auction. The results were meager, and he was still badly in debt. He led 
a Yf Titus and Hendrickje off to mean little quarters in the Rozengracht section of 
< town. 
a4 
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WITH HER BONNET AND PUFFED SLEEVES THE GIRL HARDLY SUGGESTS 
the ancient goddess of flowers, but the garland in her hair made the 
personification clear to Rembrandt’s contemporaries. Flora is in reality 
a portrait of Hendrickje Stoffels, who brought a measure of warmth and 
comfort to the artist’s middle years. (In 1654, a year before the below 
work was executed, she had been summoned with him to appear before 
the consistory of the Reformed Church, “so as to show wherefore they 
live together, without bond of legitimate marriage.”) The satisfaction 
that Rembrandt found in painting this work was snatched in the face 
of ruin. Stigmatized as a bankrupt, he soon had to move to the poorest 
quarter of Amsterdam. “Flora” devotedly followed. 
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In 1634 he married the wealthy Saskia van Uylenburgh, whose father had 
been burgomaster of Leeuwarden, and the young couple established a house- 
hold in the grand manner. Parties were staged against a background of luxurious 
furnishings. A lover of auctions and display rooms, the painter accumulated an 
art collection that overflowed the house; so he bought a near-mansion in the 
Joden-Breestraat. 

Then, in 1642, Saskia died. The birth of their son Titus had left her weak- 
ened beyond recovery. On the heels of tragic personal loss came Rembrandt's first 
prolessional difhculties. 

A company of the Civic Guard had commissioned him to do a group por- 
trait, the vast painting that has come down to us as The Night Watch. Intent 
on producing an integrated composition, he relegated to the background a num- 
ber of persons who felt they should be well up in front. The ensuing squabbles 
were only a beginning. With his growing interest in the problems of light and 


(OR shadow, and with his scorn for cheap naturalistic effects, he alienated more and 

t om more of the clients who sat for him. 
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WITH HER BONNET AND PUFFED SLEEVES THE GIRL HARDLY SUGGESTS 
the ancient goddess of flowers, but the garland in her hair made the 
personification clear to Rembrandt's contemporaries. Flora is in reality 
a portrait of Hendrickje Stoffels, who brought a measure of warmth and 
comfort to the artist’s middle years. (In 1654, a year before the below 
work was executed, she had been summoned with him to appear before 
the consistory of the Reformed Church, “so as to show wherefore they 
live together, without bond of legitimate marriage.”) The satisfaction 
that Rembrandt found in painting this work was snatched in the face 
of ruin. Stigmatized as a bankrupt, he soon had to move to the poorest 
quarter of Amsterdam. “Flora” devotedly followed. 





THE LAST SELF-PORTRAIT TO SHOW HIM AS A STILL VIGOROUS 
man, the below was painted about 1656, when Rembrandt was 
going through ordeals that cost him both his health and his re- 
sources. This telling image belongs to the most remarkable series 
of self-portraits in art—some sixty paintings, a score of etchings, 
ten drawings, covering Rembranadt’s life from the age of twenty 
to the year of his death. Why did he depict himself so often? 
Of course a mirror was the most patient model the portraitist 
could find. But beyond that, he apparently felt a compulsion to 
explore his own personality, to penetrate to the moral core. 
Through introspection he tried to probe the secrets of a man’s 
spiritual life. 
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““BATHSHEBA,” POSED FOR BY HENDRICK JE, IS REMBRANDT’S MOST 
imposing nude, and perhaps the most haunting and tender as 
well. Biblical illustrations made up an important part of the 
master’s ceuvre. They gave him occasion to study human char- 
acter in crisis. The picture above is a narrative in itself, intro- 
duced by the letter in Bathsheba’s hand. She has been ordered into 
the presence of King David, who knows her to be “very beautiful 
to look upon.” Faithful to her husband, she nonetheless must sub- 
mit to the ruler’s will. The forlorn resignation on her features is 
enforced by the attitude of the head, by the lines of the body, by 
the hand which droops as it supports. 
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IHRE LAST SELF-PORTRAIT TO SHOW HIM AS A STILL VIGOROUS 
man, the below was painted about 1656, when Rembrandt was 


going through ordeals that cost him both his health and his re- 
sources. This telling image belongs to the most remarkable series 
of self-portraits in art—some sixty paintings, a score of etchings, 
ten drawings, covering Rembranat’s life from.the age of twenty 
to the year of his death. Why did he de pict himself so often? 
Of course a mirror was the most patient model the portraitist 
could find. But beyond that, he apparently felt a compulsion to 
explore his own personality, to penetrate to the moral core. 
Through introspection he tried to probe the secrets of a man’s 


spiritual life. 
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‘BATHSHFBA, POSED FOR BY HENDRICK JE, IS REMBRANDT’S MOST 
imposing nude, and perhaps the most haunting and tender as 
well. Biblical illustrations made up an important part of the 
master’s oeuvre. They gave him occasion to study human char- 
acter in crisis. The picture above is a narrative in itself, intro- 
duced by the letter in Bathsheba’s hand. She has been ordered into 


the presence of King David, who knows her to be “very beautiful 
to look upon.” Faithful to her husband, she nonetheless must sub- 


mit to the ruler’s will. The forlorn resignation on her features ts 
enforced by the attitude of the head, by the lines of the body, by 
the hand which droops as tt supports. 
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tO" v 613/10", Metropolitan Museum 


If his fortunes had changed, Rembrandt still was not an embittered man. 
Nor was he idle. His preoccupations with his art had grown rather than dimin 
ished, and even in the poverty-stricken vears he received a number of important 
orders. The renowned portrait of the Drapers’ Guild directors, The Syndics, 
lor instance, was commissioned in 1661. 

Phat same year Hendrickje died. For an aging man the blow ways perhaps 
even harsher than the early loss of Saskia. But he still had the support of Vitus, 
Who was not only an affectionate companion, but more and more his business 
manager as well. 

For Rembrandt, living in virtual seclusion, the bond with his immediate 
family had long been especially strong and profound. He can have felt but little 
desire to go on with life when ‘Vitus, after Hendrickyje, was suddenly claimed 
by death, at the age of twenty-seven. 

The artist survived only a vear. He died in 1669, at. sixty-three. and was 
buried in the Westerkerk in Amsterdam. 

Phe contrasts of his lile are reflected in his work. \t Levden he had painted 
with a deep concern ter the spiritual. His preference went out to biblical sub 
jects, usually personages caught in a moment of contemplation or inner conflict. 
During the period of worldly success his output showed a boisterous love for the 
material, And understandably enough, his paintings took on a somber, haunt 
ing cast in the vears of suffering. Yet, if we look intently, we can perceive the 
essential Rembrandt in all his work. 
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FOR CENTURIES “THE POLISH RIDER’? WAS CONSIDERED THE PORTRAIT 
of a visiting Polish nobleman—despite the fact that there is nothing spe- 


cifically Polish about the horseman’s uniform. 
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In its composition the work was clearly influenced by Diirer’s Knight. 
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| If his fortunes had changed, Rembrandt still was not an embittered man. 
Nor was he idle. His preoccupations with his art had grown rather than dimin- 
ished, and even in the poverty-stricken years he received a number of important 
orders. The renowned portrait of the Drapers’ Guild directors, The Syndics, 
for instance, was commissioned in 1661. . 
| That same year Hendrickje died. For an aging man the blow was perhaps 
even harsher than the early loss of Saskia. But he still had the support of Titus, 
who was not only an affectionate companion, but more and more his business 
| manager as well. 
For Rembrandt, living in virtual seclusion, the bond with his immediate 
family had long been especially strong and profound. He can have felt but little 
desire to go on with life when Titus, after Hendrickje, was suddenly claimed 
by death, at the age of twenty-seven. 
The artist survived only a year. He died in 1669, at sixty-three, and was 
buried in the Westerkerk in Amsterdam. 
The contrasts of his life are reflected in his work. At Leyden he had painted 
i with a deep concern for the spiritual. His preference went out to biblical sub- 
jects, usually personages caught in a moment of contemplation or inner conflict. 
During the period of worldly success his output showed a boisterous love for the 
material. And understandably enough, his paintings took on a somber, haunt- 
ing cast in the years of suffering. Yet, if we look intently, we can perceive the 
essential Rembrandt in all his work. 


Dutch painting is most often characterized as “realistic.” In the light of this 
term Rembrandt belongs at once within and beyond the national school. A realist 
he certainly was. He faithfully depicted both the glorious and the grubby facets 
of life, both noble and lowly characters. But mere outward resemblance did not 
satisfy him. What he tried to express above all was inner character. 

His own sufferings seem to have deepened his efforts. In the final decades 
he looked at his fellow men even more penetratingly than before, with greater 
compassion and understanding, with a more sensitive appreciation for subtle 
and yet enduring traits. His portraiture was a search for the spiritual in man, 
and that search has given us masterpieces unique in Western art. 

His posthumous fame, like his life and his work, was marked by wild fluctua- 
tions. Goethe admired him warmly, at a time when the artist’s work was usually 
considered bizarre, if not repulsive. So recent a figure as Ruskin could see little in 
his work besides “vulgarity, dullness or impiety.” But Van Gogh declared that 
“Rembrandt alone or almost alone among painters has that tenderness in the 
gaze ... that heartbroken tenderness, that glimpse of a superhuman infinite that 
seems so natural there.” If these words seemed extravagant in their day, they 
now evoke a respectful “amen” from the legion of Rembrandt’s admirers. 
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With this issue ARTS presents the first of its picture stories on museums and important 
private collections across the country. A regular feature of the magazine, these articles 
will train the camera eye upon outstanding art treasures, show them in their context, 
find out how they came to be where they are today, and explore the influence they ex- 


ercise in community life. 


Flanked by its two immense bronze lions, the 
imposing Institute overlooks one of the busi- 
est stretches of Chicago’s busiest thorough- 
fare. The museum owes its site on Michigan 
Avenue to the Columbian Exposition of 1893, 
which erected the neo-classic structure for a 
World’s Congress of Religions. When the Ex- 
position was over, the Art Institute moved 
in its rapidly growing collections. With adja- 
cent buildings that have been added, the In- 
stitute covers a four-block square and houses 
the largest art school in the world, number- 
ing some 7,000 students. It incorporates a 
theatre as well, and two libraries. Galleries, 
lecture halls and reading rooms give onto 
wide lawns, sweeping wings or charming in- 
terior courts. Carl Milles’ Fountain of the 
Tritons (below) graces the McKinlock Memo- 
rial Court. With its air of welcome, the In- 
stitute provides an ideal setting for the art 
collections which attract more than a million 
visitors every year. 






THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 





_ summer the Art Institute of Chicago received the now re- 
nowned Winterbotham Bequest, which included, besides a 
precious Oriental collection, works by Van Gogh, Daumier, Degas, 
Renoir, Cézanne, Gauguin, Courbet, Matisse, Picasso and Modigli- 
ani. Virtually a museum in itself, this group of paintings forms as 
munificent a gift as one can well imagine. Astonishingly enough, 
however, bequests of such value—in this instance more than a 
third of a million dollars—are not at all rare in the history of 
the Art Institute. Enlightened bounty has joined with astute 
direction and enthusiastic support from the public to make the 
museum an internationally famous treasury of art. Even before 
the recent bequest the Institute owned by far the greatest 19th 
and 20th-century French collection in the world. 

The beginnings, in 1866, were modest indeed, no more than 
a series of art classes sponsored by Chicago professionals and 
underwritten by a group of local businessmen. In 1879 these 
classes were incorporated as The Art Institute of Chicago for 
“the founding and maintenance of schools of art and design, 
the formation and exhibition of collections of objects of art and 
the cultivation and extension of the arts of design by any ap- 
propriate means.” 

For the bulk of its followers, however, the Art Institute is 
associated, in its origins, with the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893. A Congress of Religions was planned for the Ex- 
position, and the trustees of the Institute saw to it that the 
building erected for the purpose would serve as a museum after- 
wards. As a result the Art Institute is housed in a neo-classic 
structure admirably situated at the center of the urban lake 
front, near the business district of the city. 

From its inception the Art Institute has been fortunate in its 
trustees. At the turn of the century two remarkable men, Charles 
H. Hutchinson and Martin A. Ryerson, were serving on the 
hoard. Hutchinson, a banker who took an interest in all aspects 
of civic development, had no expert acquaintance with the arts, 
but Ryerson was one of America’s keenest connoisseurs. The 
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CHICAGO 





Madame Cézanne in Yellow Armchair, 3174” x 2554", c. 
1892. Hortense Cézanne sat for a score of portraits by her 
husband; she disliked posing, but she submitted to the 
chore because the grumpy painter had trouble finding mod- 
els. The Institute’s painting below, with its sensuous color 
appeal, is perhaps the best known of the series. 
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for Sanity in Art, which for years waged a publicity crusade on a 


national scale. 

In a way the altercation did perhaps less harm than good, 
for it certainly focused attention on the Art Institute, and visitors 
who came to scoff may have remained to praise, if not exactly to 
pray. In any event, the museum has a large, devoted and ex- 
tremely active following among the citizens of Chicago, an asset 
which the Institute prizes far more than its famed collections. 

Understandably enough, the public is attracted above all by the 
paintings, but the prints and drawings at Chicago form an extra- 
ordinary collection as well. More than 50,000 originals include 
rare examples from all periods of art and can be enjoyed at 
leisure in the Print Study Room. Particularly notable are the 
Japanese prints, which first received widespread recognition 
when Frank Lloyd Wright arranged an exhibition of them in 
1908. The Department of Prints and Drawings owes much to 
Mrs. Tiffany Blake, who has presented superlative drawings by 
Fragonard, Rembrandt and Van Gogh. Other treasures are sketch- 
books by Saint-Aubin, Toulouse-Lautrec and Cézanne. 

The popularity of the museum is due not only to its collections, 
but also to its school and libraries. A member of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the School 
of the Art Institute confers Bachelor and Master degrees in fine 
art and art education. An attendance of nearly 7,000 students 
makes it the largest art school in the world. With its courses in 
drawing, painting and illustration, sculpture, ceramics, adver- 
tising and printing design, industrial design and interior design, 
it attracts not only young students seeking a professional back- 
ground, but also more mature persons intent upon enriching 
their daily lives. Library facilities make more than 60,000 volumes 
available to the public for reference without charge. Both school 
and libraries give the museum an animated stir, an air of purpose- 
ful activity, that speaks long for the role which the Institute is 
playing in civic life. 


Director of the Art Institute 
since 1945, Daniel Catton Rich 
has the stature of an interna- 
tional figure in the world of art. 
Next year he will officiate as 
Commissioner of the American 
Pavilion at the Venice Biennale. 
A member of the UNESCO art 
section, he has served on numer- 
ous committees, among them the 
American National Committee 





of the Comité International d’Histoire de |’Art, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Art for the Department of State, and 


Famed not only for the marvels 
it owns, but also for its organi- 
zation, the Department of Prints 
and Drawings at Chicago holds 
more than 50,000 originals ready 
for immediate access. Repre- 
sentative of its riches: Ingres’s 
pencil of Charles Francois Mallet 
(upper left); Claude Lorrain’s 
Landscape View of Tivoli (upper 
right), pen and ink, in the David 
Adler Collection; Georges Seu- 
rat’s Lady with Muff (directly 
above), crayon drawing, gift of 
Robert Allerton; and Paul Ceé- 
zanne’s Harlequin (right), pencil, 
in the Mr. and Mrs. Tiffany Blake 
Collection. In addition to its own 
prints and drawings, the depart- 
ment will display, from October 
13 to November 27, a loan ex- 
hibition of some 160 drawings 
by great French masters from the 
15th to the 19th century. Draw- 
ings in the exhibition will come 
from numerous European mu- 
seums. 


the American Committee for Protection and Salvage of 
Artistic and Historic Monuments. He was born in South 
Bend. On completing his studies at the University of Chi- 
cago and at Harvard he joined the Institute in 1927 as 
editor of its Bulletin. Mr. Rich is a Phi Beta Kappa. He 
has made notable contributions to the literature of the 
impressionist and post-impressionist period—the special 
province of the Art Institute; his publications include 
Seurat and the Evolution of “La Grande Jatte”’ and Henri 
Rousseau, as well as a work on Georgia O'Keeffe. While 
consolidating past gains at the museum, Mr. Rich has 
constantly prepared the way for new. He is noted in par- 
ticular for the remarkable loan exhibitions he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing to Chicago. 











BOOKS 


CARAVAGGIO STUDIES, by Walter Friedlaender; Prince- 
ton University Press, $25.00. 


Dp Friedlaender’s Caravaggio Studies is the latest contribution 
to the strange recent growth of Caravaggio research. Strange, 
because the painter’s reputation is the most buffeted in the 
whole history of art depreciation. His earliest biographers— 
angered by his popularity and fame—berated his bad taste and 
tactless realism. Poussin called him “born to destroy paint- 
ing”; and as late as the 1920s, the ingenious Roger Fry (in 
Transformations) denounced Caravaggio as the villain in the 
art-historical plot; a sort of scab who appealed to the populace 
over the heads of his profession, preferring the mob’s acclama- 
tion to the measured plaudits of his peers. 

Most of us were brought up to regard Caravaggio as an un- 
comfortable fact: an impious, quarrelsome and short-lived painter 
who boldly advanced the method of chiaroscuro, but who hardly 
deserved to be as good as he was, seeing that his interest ran 
to mere imitation at the expense of nobler values. It was he 
whose punctilious rendering of unwashed feet awakened our 
appetite for the irreverent candor of the camera; he who pro- 
claimed the doctrine that to see life realistically you must gaze 
fixedly upon its seamy side. With Caravaggio, painting parts 
from ideal beauty, from tradition, from nobility of design. What 
remains is crude illustration to lure the groundling with cheap 
familiarities and to appal the connoisseur. 

But, strange to say, Caravaggio’s realism no longer disturbs 
us as it did Roger Fry. And the cause of our new-won immu- 
nity must be sought in the overhaul of ideas produced by con- 
temporary art. So long as realism claimed a preferential status 
through its supposed monopoly on truth; so long as its forti- 
fied bulk barred our passage towards other modes of expression; 
for just so long it had to be attacked and its pretensions under- 
mined by pioneers like Roger Fry. But today the stronghold ol 
realism is left well to the rear, and as we look behind we see it 
within a changed configuration. Stripped of its claims to com- 
mand the whole terrain, it now appears as merely one of many 
points of control. And we, standing off at a safe distance, find 
ourselves admiring its architecture and the excellence of its aim. 

Thus, by a most reasonable paradox, our successful rejection 
of naturalism on the creative level, ushers in its rehabilitation 
on the critical plane. Embattled bias no longer commits us to 
denounce Caravaggio as a destroyer of good taste, as a mere im- 
itator and gravedigger of art. We see him as an artist after all, 
and we at last resolve the mystery by which a mind, allegedly 
so shallow, could wield such influence over a man of Rembrandt's 
depth. 

As a Renaissance scholar, Dr. Friedlaender has of course no 
prejudice against realism. But to the specific problem of Car- 
avaggio’s verisimilitude he brings a historic insight which makes 
the closing essay of his book a model of creative scholarship. 
Perhaps the best way to indicate what he has done is to use a 
hypothetical analogy. 

Suppose a Buddhist monk, unversed in comparative religion or 
the history of art, sees, for the first time, a gallery of Christian 
painting. Might he not be appalled by the pervasive sadism 
confronting him? What concentration here on torture! Bodies 
pierced by arrows, skinned or quartered, women broken on the 
wheel, and nude men nailed to wooden crosses! Suppose then 
that the visitant is made acquainted with Christianity and with 
its faith in the redemptive power of martyrdom. He will surely 
revise his first impression of gratuitous brutality. 


Dr. Friedlaender’s book performs a comparable turnabout 
with respect to our judgment of Caravaggio. What had seemed 
like gratuitous preoccupation with mere visual facts, turns out 
to be profoundly motivated. The author sees it as the expression 
of the “realistic mysticism” of Loyola, and, more directly, of 
Loyola’s follower, “Rome’s most popular and down-to-earth 
saint,” Filippo Neri. Founder of a “low church” in hierarchic 
Rome, San Filippo Neri treated religious mysteries with a direct- 
ness coarse enough to incur the same contempt in conservative 
circles that Caravaggio drew down on his paintings. 

Filippo Neri hated ceremonial pomp; was equally jovial and 
frank with high and low; and, seeking humbleness as the su- 
preme Christian aspiration, could so abase himself as to pull the 
beard of a Swiss guard during a solemn church inauguration. 

This homespun saint practiced the “Spiritual Exercises” of 
Loyola, and Dr. Friedlaender cites passages from these exercilia 
which tax the disciple’s mind to body forth the Passion episodes 
with a keen, sensuous grasp, “as though they belonged to the 
actual, tangible world.” “Caravaggio’s realistic mysticism,” says 
the author, “is the strongest and most persuasive interpretation 
of the popular religious movements of the period.” And he pre- 
sents evidence to prove the artist’s close connection with thc 
circle of the saint. 

Thus Caravaggio’s naturalism ceases to be an end in itself 
and becomes transfigured by his aims. Esthetically, the painter’s 
purpose is seen as an effort to reduce the distance that would 
separate the work from the beholder, to make the work an in- 
eluctable experience—like getting wet when you stand in the 
rain. “Realism in Caravaggio’s work,” says Dr. Friedlaender, 
“means not so much detailed accuracy in rendering the natural 
object, as a bringing of the object—the supernatural included— 
near to the spectator, almost to the degree of physical tangi- 
bility.” 

Contemporary artists are well aware of the need to turn their 
work into an immediate presence. Like Caravaggio, they too 
have been accused of subversiveness and crudity. And rightly 
so, for it is unseemly for a person or an artist not to keep his 
distance; it is unmannerly in a man so to behave, or in a painter 
so to paint, that he can’t be conveniently ignored. 

And thus the most naturalistic painter of the past stands 
suddenly revealed as a brother, and we are not shocked, as 
Fry would have been, to hear Dr. Friedlaender declare: “Since 
Masaccio’s works in the Brancacci Chapel, nothing had been 
created in Italian painting of such monumental sobriety and 
directness.” 

With such pronouncements, and with his close descriptions 
of the painter’s works, the author compels us to look again and 
to correct a judicial error of three centuries’ standing. 

But Dr. Friedlaender’s book is not exclusively concerned with 
judgment and interpretation. His material is presented in three 
parts. Part I consists of six separate essays on phases of Car- 
vaggio’s production and biography. Part II is a Catalogue 
Raisonné—invaluable in the case of an artist whose opus has 
long been “effectively obscured by the innumerable paintings 
in older collections which were labelled with his name _pro- 
vided they were dark and realistic.” Part III presents the literary 
sources bearing on Caravaggio’s life and work, including the 
five earliest biographies, printed here in the original languages 
as well as in English translation. Comparative illustrations ac- 
company the text throughout, and the last 135 pages furnish 
reproductions of such excellence that they leave nothing to be 
desired—except a look at the originals. LEO STEINBERG 
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GIOTTO: FRESCOES IN THE UPPER CHURCH, ASSISI, 
text by Jean Dominique Rey; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $12.50. 

FRA ANGELICO, text by Jean Dominique Rey; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $13.50. 


lhe past decade has seen a flourishing re- 

vival of the luxury art book. Produced 
in folio sizes, in fine papers, in large, es- 
pecially designed type and with color plates, 
these books form an attractive package to 
tempt the bibliophile. There appears to be 
endless demand for expensive picture books 
as long as they deal with popular artists. 
Apparently there is a limitless market for 
books about Giotto, Fra Angelica, Piero 
della Francesca or Rembrandt, while some 
of their less famous, but equally interesting, 
contemporaries languish in black and white, 
five dollar volumes without a color plate 
to their names. 

A book about a famous artist may sell 
well, but it will, of course, be more success- 
ful if the author is also well-known. How- 
ever, in most of these picture books the 
text is scanty and the celebrated art critic 
usually contributes only a brief introductory 
essay. A rather dubious practice has de- 
veloped from the publication of this sort 
of book in which the text is so slight and 
so loosely relevant to the plates. Exactly 
the same book will be published in several 
different countries but with introductory 
essays by different people so that the same 
book appears on publication lists under a 
variety of names. It is therefore impossible 
to recognize the book from a catalogue de- 
scription, and for librarians, who order most 
foreign books by mail, this sales device 
presents an exasperating hazard. 

It is difficult to understand the economics 
of the business. In this country a scholar 
often has to raise as much as a $10,000 sub- 
sidy before a publisher will agree to print 
his serious art historical study, even if the 
scholar is eminent and even if he is writing 
on a very well-known artist. The publisher 
can count on selling only perhaps three to 
five hundred copies of a scholarly mono- 
graph. These few are purchased by the vari- 
ous libraries and institutions which auto- 
matically acquire almost any serious art his- 
torical study. If the publisher manages to 
sell many copies beyond the expected mini- 
mum sale, everyone concerned is both sur- 
prised and relieved. 

But who buys the luxury books? Some- 
times the volumes are of very high quality 
as physical objects, as examples of the art 
of fine books. But their contents seldom 
contribute anything new to our knowledg: 
of the subject involved, and therefore art 
librarians buy them only rarely; their price 
prohibits indiscriminate acquisitions. Who 
pays thirteen dollars for a book on Giotto 
or on Fra Angelico which contains twenty- 
five to thirty color plates and a few pages of 
preface? Many people must be expected to 
give expensive picture books for Christmas 
this year. 

The format of the two books on our 
desk now—one on Giotto and one on Fra 
Angelico—is certainly very handsome. The 
title page itself, though simple, is a work 
of art in the quality of the paper, in the 
design and spacing of the type. Each book 
contains twenty-nine color plates, a_ brief 
preface and a bibliography. The two books 
belong to a new series called The Gallery of 
Masterpieces which is announced in the 
publicity release accompanying the books as 
“an event in the history of art publication.” 

The announcement explains: “The color 
reproduction of a painting or any other 


multi-colored work is done by using an 
Ektachrome (or Kodachrome) of the origi- 
nal as a starting point for selection of the 
three complementary colors plus black. By 
superimposing these four colors and the 
resulting combination of tones, the engrav- 
er reproduces the Ektachrome. The only 
way of approaching accuracy is by ‘height- 
ening’ or ‘toning down’ one of the four 
colors The Gallery of Masterpieces 
introduces a new technique in the art of 
color printing—perfected in Italy by Anni- 
bale Belli, a painter in his own right and 
the chief printer of this series. Signor Belli 
uses the primary colors only as a point of 
departure; he literally makes a copy in oil 
of the painting which he intends to re- 
produce, and from it makes the separate 
color impressions—sometimes numbering as 
many as sixteen.” 

As the publishers’ claims for their prod- 
uct depend entirely upon the supposed 
superiority of the color reproductions, our 
judgment of the books must be based chiefly 
on the quality of the plates. While the color 
of the reproductions is better than average, 
it is not good. It does not even approach 
the “complete fidelity’ and “perfection” 
claimed by the publishers. 

No one has developed a very accurate 
process for reproducing the color of a paint- 
ing. As the above quotation suggests, the 
process is not entirely mechanical. Many 
adjustments and alterations must be made 
before the plates are acceptable, and con- 
sequently the eye, judgment and sensitivity 
of the printer or of his director play an im- 
portant part in the quality of the repro- 
duction. 

The plates in these books err in every 
direction color reproductions usually de- 
viate from accuracy. Some plates, particular- 
ly in the Giotto volume, are too muddy. 
Some, especially the Fra Angelicos, are too 
garish in color; the pinks are too shrill, 
some of the greens are too yellow. The 
artist’s original balance and harmony of 
hues are lost. Often one minor color area 
will leap into prominence as it does not 
in the painting itself. But perhaps the most 
disturbing failing of these plates is their 
inconsistency, for often the color in a plate 
reproducing a detail will be strikingly dif- 
ferent from the color of the plate repro- 
ducing the entire painting. Finally, possi- 
bly because of the type of paper used or 
the vaunted sixteen impressions, the photo- 
graphs are all slightly blurry and indistinct, 
particularly those presenting a large paint- 
ing containing many small forms, such as 
Fra Angelico’s Last Judgment. 

One could also quarrel with the selection 
of paintings for the Fra Angelico volume or 
criticize the uninspired and, this time total- 
ly colorless, introductory biographies which 
sound a little as though they had been 
translated from the French. At least these 
introductions have the merit of attempting 
an honest presentation of the acknowledged 
facts. But how much more valuable the 
text for a book of color reproductions 
would be if the preface discussed the color 
used by the artist instead of summarizing 
facts available in a dozen other sources. 
But perhaps if the sponsors of these books 
knew enough about color to write about it, 
they would not have been satisfied with the 
quality of their color reproductions. 

BERNICE DAVIDSON 


Next month: The new Phaidon Press volume 
On THE PAINTINGS OF GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO, 
by Antonio Morassi, will be reviewed by 
Bernice Davidson. Also scheduled for early 


review are the definitive Abrams volumes on 
Picasso. 
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BRAQUE AND LEGER... 


BY HILTON KRAMER 
[ any single figure may be said to preside over the abstract 

painting of the younger generation in America today 
with the status of a master, it is the late Arshile Gorky. The 
fact that he is dead contributes to this effect, of course. But 
its legitimacy can make more of a claim than this. By extend- 
ing the premises of cubism; by disengaging the components 
of cubist drawing and color from their immediate attach- 
ment to geometrical volumes and releasing them into a 
deeper, quasi-illusionistic space, in which they could take 
on new and unexpected forms; by playing off, in fact, this 
cubist vocabulary against the surrealist space and movement 
of Miro and Matta, Gorky created a style which seemed to 
open up new possibilities for abstract painting, though many 
a painter who regards himself as Gorky’s heir is more likely 
to be the offspring of a less happy union. 

This peculiar synthesis left Gorky vulnerable to the charge 
of being a mere pasticheur by those who were quick to sense 
in these ingredients an art which poised itself precariously 
on the discarded forms of established styles. I think there is 
a certain justice in this charge of pastiche, and that it will be 
found to be an accurate and quite acceptable account of 
Gorky’s late style when we have passed over the undignified 
necessity of crediting every painter who interests us with a 
burden of “originality” his art cannot support. 

The exhibition of Gorky’s drawings at the Janis Gallery 
(September 26-October 22) reveals not an artist of profound 
originality, but one who sought to retrieve some of the ele- 
gance and formality of French art in the twilight of its devel- 
opment. Particularly in the pencil drawings, which are the 
best work in the show, one is reminded of Ingres in the sensi- 
tive searching out of contours, in the sheer linear fecundity 
of an imagination exercising itself again and again on the 
same few formal motifs. At the same time one is reminded 
of the historical lateness of this art, which, despite its virtu- 
osity, has had to divest itself of so many felicities which have 
traditionally engaged the master draughtsmen in their con- 
frontation of nature. 

Made up of drawings for the principal paintings of his 
last years, the exhibition also includes an enormous, mural- 
size drawing, entitled Summation, which recapitulates the 
themes and motifs of this period. It is a work impressive for 


DRAWINGS FROM GORKY’S LAST YEARS... GOUACHE 


“STU DIES” BY LIPCHITZ . . . PAINTINGS BY 


its grandiosity, and it serves to remind us of Gorky’s close- 
ness to the old masters, however dilute may be the results. 
He is like them in his willingness to undertake compositional 
problems of great magnitude and to work at them with an 
attention to detail, with a feeling for every area of the sur- 
face, which is foreign to so much that passes for painting to- 
day. Under the circumstances, it is almost too much to ask 
that he succeed in the task. Where he does succeed most 
often is in the pencil drawings, where one can see the hand 
moving with eagerness, intensity, and clarity. 

The New Gallery is showing a group of gouaches and 
drawings by Jacques Lipchitz (September 26-October 8). 
They constitute a part of his earlier work, the drawings 
coming from the period 1912-1916, and the gouaches from 
1918. The latter are studies for polychromed bas-reliefs rather 
than paintings per se, and the drawings too are essentially 
jottings for sculptural ideas. They thus place us in the pres- 
ence of Lipchitz’s effort to fashion a sculptural style out of 
the ideas of the cubist painters, and what we see here is an 
art more cubist than the cubists’. 

When we consider the special qualities of the great cubist 
pictures by Picasso and Braque, with their rich structures 
built out of the depiction of imaginary volumes, it seems 
at first incredible that this style—relying so heavily on vol- 
ume and space existing for the sheer play of the pigment on 
a surface—should have inspired a basis for sculpture. Off 
hand, one could imagine no quicker way to deprive cubism 
of its raison d’étre than to project its motifs as real volumes 
in real space. But Lipchitz did it; and the result was one of 
the more notable tours de force of the cubist period. 

It is necessary to remind oneself of this effort in the cur- 
rent exhibition because these gouaches do not form a very 


‘affecting display as paintings. One supposes Lipchitz was 


intent on separating out the sculptural possibilities, on iso- 
lating from the cubist surface only those elements which 
would lend themselves to a three-dimensional form; and the 
work thus exists in a kind of limbo, neither painting nor 
sculpture, but an artist’s ideas-in-progress. As such, they show 
with what clarity Lipchitz carried out his task, but they are 
not really engaging themselves. 

The group of paintings by Georges Braque at Paul Rosen- 
berg & Company (October 3-22) is uneven in quality, though 
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Arshile Gorky: DRAWING, 1944; at Sidney Janis Gallery. 


Arshile, Gorky: SEUDY FOR ORATORS, pencil drawing, 1947; 
at Sidney Janis Gallery. 
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there is at least one picture, the still life Oysters, Lemon and 
Glass of 1939, which brilliantly sustains the artist’s stature. 
The entire surface has the air of being fresh from the paint- 
er’s brush, and the application of the paint itself has a loose- 
ness, freedom and spontaneity which is lamentably missing 
from many piciures which accompany it in the show. 

This painting is, in fact, a happy exception to the general 
decline which Braque, like Léger, suffered as he moved fur- 
ther away from the orthodox cubist style he did so much to 
create—and not cubist design merely, but the physical han- 
dling of the paint. The most.recent work in the exhibition, 
the large Terrace (51 x 51 inches), painted in 1954, is merely 
fussy and contrived; the few passages which reveal the old 
authority do nothing to redeem the picture. There are very 
few pictures deviating from the cubist line which Braque 
has been able to inject with his former vitality. Perhaps for 
this reason he held on longer to a strict cubist base in his 
work than either Picasso or Léger; even his palette looks 
strangely foreign when it wanders from the circumscribed 
grays and browns of his celebrated period. Again, like Léger 
he is an artist on whom history bestowed a gift—his crucial 
role in the creation of cubism—but who has only had an 
intermittent success in sustaining himself when that gift was 
played out. 

Indeed, there is very little in the show of Fernand Léger’s 








paintings at the Perls Galleries (October 3-November 12) to 
allay one’s suspicion that after the early 1920s his art too 
became more and more mechanical. Léger’s reputation, al- 
ready wildly exceeding his performance over the last thirty 
years, is probably due for an even sharper rise in the after- 
math of his death this summer. (Already the English critics 
David Sylvester and John Berger have written him up in 
terms appropriate only to the highest levels of achievement, 
and one hears on every side that his death deprived us of a 
master.) This reputation will, I think, eventually suffer a 
deflation, and assume a more modest place among the artists 
whose solid work was confined to the first quarter of the 
century. Everything in the Perls exhibition from 1927 on- 
wards—from the Leaves and Shellfish of that year to the 
Still Life with Three Fruit of 1954—testifies to a decline 
in sensibility, to a style frozen into a mode of elementary 
color, banal drawing, and in general, a manner of painting 
so poster-esque in its effects as to repudiate the virtues of the 
earlier work. 

Two pictures in particular remind us of what quality 
there was in this earlier period: Le Dejeuner (1920) and 
Femme Couchée (1921). The former is executed in very 
sharp color, and the characteristic mechanical forms (the 
figures made to resemble machines) are relieved by the vigor- 
ous handling of the paint itself. (The painting of the female 
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Georges Braque: OYSTERS, LEMON AND GLASS, 1939; at Paul Rosenberg & Co. 
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figure at the right is executed with a marvelous feeling for 
painterly nuance.) Femme Couchée too shows a similar vigour 
and pleasure in the painting, and that work has the addi- 
tional interest of a palette which is softer and gentler than 
is usually the case with Léger. 

The dangers to which his art was to succumb are already 
evident, however, even in these two pictures. The heavy 
reliance on black outlines of a fixed geometrical style under- 
scores a dependence on mere design, disengaged from the au- 
thority of the brush—design which sets up a scaffolding on 
which the pigment, with its freedom of operation thus 
confined, is allowed to do its work. The mechanical side of 
Léger’s sensibility gradually took full control: not only the 
motifs and the design but the application of paint, too, 
became a mechanical operation. A cynical critic may want 
to insist that justice had finally caught up with Léger at 
that point: that his style had at last become consistent. But 
this would overlook the real virtues of a picture like Femme 
Couchée—not to mention the fine (albeit minor) cubist pic- 
tures he was painting a decade earlier. And The Disk of 
1918, also in the Perls show, indicates with what success 
Léger—along with Delaunay—was able to intensify the for- 
mal discoveries of cubism with a more venturesome palette. 

What happened to Léger after the 1920s, one suspects, was 





Fernand Léger: FEMME COUCHEE, 1921; at Perls Galleries 
























a diminishing interest in easel painting itself; and what took 
its place was an interest in something more decorative and 
superficial, an art more “public” perhaps. It led him into 
stained glass, ceramics, and murals, but without any real 
fulfillment. In contrast, say, to Picasso’s ventures into these 
decorative modes, we do not feel that they are giving vent to 
a creative impulse which cannot realize itself by any other 
means; Léger’s efforts remain a rehearsal of familiar devices. 
For the moment, however, we can expect his inferior work 
to command the same attention as the authentic; Mr. Syl- 
vester spoke of him in The Listener as ‘‘a maker of myths”; 
and such figures are usually swallowed whole by their con- 
temporaries. 
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NEXT MONTH: Beginning in the November issue, two of ARTs’ 

contributing editors, Leo Steinberg and Margaret Breuning, 
| will appear with regular monthly articles on current exhibitions 
| in New York. Mr. Stein berg, on leave from the Parsons School 
of Design, recently reiurned from Europe. He has written art 
criticism for Partisan Review, Commentary, and the major 
art periodicals. Miss Breuning, longstanding contributor to our 
pages and one of the most respected figures in the art world, 
will conduct her own column. 





Jacques Lipchitz: STILL LIFE, 1918; at the New Gallery. 


GABOR PETERDI 

The vision of nature perceived in Peterdi’s 
large, glowing canvases is one in which all 
elements are ordered in accordance with a 
preconceived program. The artist, whose 
facility with the brush verges on virtuosity, 
subdues the delicately graded, colored parti- 
cles of which his spacious vistas are formed 
and marshals them into centers of concen- 
tration and interpenetrating areas of dis- 
persal. Birth of Spring in the pastel shades 
of young bloom, The Desert with its crackling 
explosions of the red and yellow of heat and 
blinding light, and Petrified, a grouping of 
three bristling, dark verticals, are representa- 
tive examples from this impressive array. 
(Borgenicht, Sept. 26-Oct. 15.) 


MARINO MARINI 
This collection of drawings by Marino Marini 
furnishes an opportunity to study an aspect 
of the artist’s work which has not previously 
been emphasized. The themes are the familiar 
ones of horse and rider and nude, and the 
salient characteristics, as in the sculpture, 
are the indication of mass and the sense of 
precarious equipoise, the balance on the 
tightrope which divides the rational and 
irrational worlds. The drawings, some of 
which are in color (gouache or pastel), are 
not studies for sculpture, for they concentrate 
on fleeting moods and forces in motion, thus 
providing a quickened counterpoint to the 
frozen stance and 


immobile pose of the 


bronzes. (Jackson, Oct. 17-Nov. 5.) 


ERIC ISENBURGER 

The studiously plotted analyses of form in 
Isenburger’s Spanish and Mexicon scenes are 
halfheartedly cubist in the probing of vol- 
umes, but depend on the final contour line 
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to give visual clarity, to explain in simple 
pictorial terms what the broken areas mean. 
An occasional flash of movement and bright 
color may be found as, for example, in Pica- 
dor where the jagged orange shapes of the 
background emphasize the thrusting upward 
movement of the animal and the violence of 
the incident. (Knoedler, Sept. 19-Oct. 8.) 


ROBERT KILEY 

A young painter of considerable promise (his 
work has been outstanding in this gallery's 
recent groups and he has had two previous 
exhibitions of prints) Mr. Kiley’s latest work 
tends toward less orderly, less simple forms 
and a studied carelessness in his brushwork. 
Some of this adventuring leads him very 
much astray, but he still seems to be an 
artist worth watching. (Meltzer Galleries, 
Sept. 27-Oct. 17.) 


TADASHI SATO 

A Hawaiian artist of Japanese origin, Ta- 
dashi Sato makes his New York debut with 
a group of paintings which are at times too 
subtle for the human eye to comprehend, 
as the canvas bathed in a single shade of red 
in which faint shapes are created through 
careful textures. The most stark and elemen- 
tary forms are placed on the canvases in 
arrangements which attempt to achieve a 
perfect harmony of relationships, between 
the forms themselves and between the form 
and its field. (Gallery 75, Oct. 3-Nov. 31.) 


J. M. HANSON 

A veteran painter of superior accomplish- 
ment, Mr. Hanson now reveals a further per- 
fection of his cool and highly intelligent 
handling of stylized form and restrained 
color-range. Whether dealing with graceful 







































monumental figures separated by expanses 
of grey, or a composition based on musical 
instruments, his keynote is always purity of 
form and surface. A small landscape is made 
almost unforgettable through the calm seren- 
ity of his style. (Passedoit, Sept. 26-Oct. 15.) 


LEE KRASNER 

This particular exploration of the possibil- 
ities of collage is directed more toward the 
simulation of painting than toward exploit- 
ing the suggestiveness of the “found object” 
aspect of collage. The assets of making paint- 
ings with paper and cloth instead of, or in 
combination with pigment, are not clear 
since the immediacy of touch and stroke are 
lacking and only the decorative effects re- 
main. Some of Lee Krasner’s works are as 
gay and glittering as a Christmas tree; others, 
such as Broken Grey, are restricted to close 
tones and a subtle flicker of movement over 
the surface, while the most recent canvases 
consist of large dramatic shapes, boldly cut 
and strikingly placed. (Stable, Sept. 26-Oct. 
15.) 


ALAN WOOD THOMAS 

Most of the paintings are similar to the can- 
vas included in the gallery’s group not long 
ago. The figure is sparsely suggested within 
a strong green or vibrant red background. 
In some it is outlined with a luminous blue 
paint and is saved from theatricality by the 
strength of his drawing. The two latest paint- 
ings, both figures, are done with drifts of 
color on white backgrounds and are so faint 
they threaten to disappear. Even his failures, 
however, have the mark of originality, and 
it will be interesting to see where he will go 
once he has explored this “pale” extreme. 
(Heller, Sept. 14-Oct. 1.) 
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Left: ACOUSTICAL CONSTRUCTION by Edgar 
Negret. The tubular metal sculptures of 
Negret suggests Léger’s paintings in their 
attachment to machine-like forms. Indeed, 
these sculptures constructed out of cylin- 
ders and disks and what appear to be ready- 
made industrial parts frequently have the 
air of being constructed for a functional 
role rather than to satisfy an esthetic whim. 
Yet their obvious non-functional, abstract 
qualities—the rhythmic grace and coherent 
structure—make them instead the symbols 
of an age. (Peridot Gallery, Oct. 3-31.) 


Right: VENUS OF KERKCIEDLERIGHT by Jankel Adler. This is the first major 
presentation of Adler’s work in the U.S. Strangely neglected here during his 
lifetime, he was a sturdy and powerful pioneer of the modern movement 
and influenced a large group of English artists during his long residence in 
Britain as a refugee. His great admiration of Picasso led him to concentrate 
on developing some of the many trails Picasso blazed. Fifteen major paint- 
ings are accompanied in the current show by twenty-four drawings and 
watercolors. (Meltzer Gallery, Oct. 18-Nov. 14.) 


Right: No. xu-1955 by Lawrence Calcagno. There 
is a real sense of Pacific grandeur and vastness in 
these horizontally banded paintings which seem 
like fragments of a limitless landscape. Although 
the artist has worked in Paris for the last five 
years, he derives more from the abstract school 
of his native San Francisco than from any Euro- 
pean style. (Jackson Gallery, Sept. 27-Oct.15.) 














) 
Above: REARING HORSE by Edgar Degas. This is one of a group of 
twenty-five bronzes cast from the waxes found in the master’s 
Studio after his death. The current exhibition forms an unusu- 
ally comprehensive collection. (Galerie Chalette, Oct. 3-29.) : 
) ca ~ 








Left: SPRINGING by Macdonald 
Stewart. Repeating the artistic 
success of her previous show last 
year, Miss Stewari’s work con- 
tinues to stand out as penetrat- 
ing, deeply felt abstraction from 
nature. In some instances, her 
experimentation with surface de- 
tracts from the feeling which in- 
Spires a given work, but these 
seem like the temporary digres- 
sions of a firm and knowledge- 
able talent. (Stairway Gallery, 
Sept. 26-Oct.15.) 


















Left: WHITE ELEMENT by Paul Feeley. In his first one-man show in New York, Feeley 
shows work in a style adhering to large simple forms adrift in a vast, ruggedly painted 
surface. WHITE ELEMENT and several of the smaller works reveal a complex texture, 
with the formal idea of each emerging from within the whole. (Tibor de Nagy, 
Oct. 4-17.) 


Right: CONEY ISLAND BEACH, 1934, by Reginald 
Marsh. The retrospective show of Marsh’s life- 
time work presents a wide selection of scenes from 
the human panorama which was the artist's ex 
clusive preoccupation. Although he considered 
himself in the classical tradition—he worked in 
egg tempera and later in the “Maroger” medium 
—his themes were actually the antithesis of the 
classical, heroic school. Here the hero is the mass, 
a vulgar humanity in all its physical aspects. 
(Whitney Museum, Sept. 21-Nov. 6; 140 of Marsh’s 
etchings, engravings and lithographs are also on 
exhibition at the Kennedy Galleries, to Oct. 15.) 


Below: THE CAGED TIGER by Gandy Brodie. The paintings 
of this young artist are impressive for their wit, invention 
and passionate conviction. A year in Italy has had a met- 
lowing effect on his style, which has become less crude and 
less violent than in previous work while retaining its in- 
tensity. (Durlacher Gallery, Oct. 4-29.) 


Below: RECLINING FIGURE by Herbert Katzman. This casu- 
ally elegant painting is one of the larger and more forceful 
canvases in a group show of paintings which are generally 
of moderate scale. Also represented in the exhibition 
Karl Zerbe, Easton Pribble and Robert D’Arista. (Alan G 
lery, Sept. 8-Oct. 1.) 


Above: VIRGIN ANNUNCIATE by Sassetta (Collection Mr. & Mrs. Louis M. Rabinowitz). 


This rare painting is one of a galaxy of masterpieces on view this month at the 
E. and A. Silberman Galleries for the benefit of the Research Fund of Art and Archae- 
ology at The Spanish Institute. Among artists represented in the exhibition, com- 
posed of works Silberman has placed in public and private collections over the last 
thirty years, are Fra Filippo Lippi, Hieronymous Bosch, Lucas Cranach the Elder, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Goya, Manet, Redon and Matisse. (Silberman Galleries, Oct. 12- 
Nov. 1.) 
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HUGO WEBER 

Like the lights of the city at night or the 
colors that float before closed eyelids, amor- 
phous spottings of color drift randomly over 
Weber’s predominantly black canvases. Each 
painting suggests a window through which 
one looks into infinite space where the gaze 
is sometimes arrested by the spectacle of 
aurora borealis or the flash of a meteor. The 
paint is thickly applied, with more delibera- 
tion than impulsiveness; the Japanese influ- 
ence which was dominant in his work several 
years ago has faded, although the calligraphic 
stroke is still to be seen. (Parsons, Sept. 26- 
Oct. 15.) 


MALCOLM EDGAR CASE 

This second show of his drawings again 
shows a beautifully classic sense of space and 
the modeling of the human figure. His line 
is as fine as in medical textbooks (he uses 
a delicate circling to create volume and 
shadow), but there is poetic feeling behind 
each of them. (Roko, Sept. 12-Oct. 3.) 


ANTHONY TONEY 

In these extremely ambitious compositions 
the artist handles a wealth of figures and 
architectural details with great dexterity. At 
first glance the ideas seem to hark back to 
the social realism of the thirties, but the titles 
belie this. A man exhorting a crowd in a city 
square is called The Speaker; an intricate 
arrangement of one woman’s face in varying 
moods is titled Portrait. Mr. Toney, who 
teaches at Columbia, may be devoted to the 
techniques of a social realism but he frankly 
recognizes that the “message” has gone out 
of it. (ACA, Oct. 4-Oct. 23.) 


AGUSTIN FERNANDEZ 

There is the same implied reference to a 
primordial world in the paintings of this 
young Cuban artist that one finds in the 
work of his compatriot, Wilfredo Lam. 
Sophisticated as the work is, it retains the 
power to suggest dimly primitive rites and 
the wonder of natural forces through the 
organic quality of its abstract forms and con- 
figurations. The resonant reds and violets and 
the disturbing combinations of complemen- 
tary colors contribute to the quality of these 
visions. (Duveen-Graham, Oct. 17-Nov. 5.) 


LEWIS M. STERN 

This unusual group of paintings is motivated 
by the intent search for a deeply personal 
expression of a transcendental and visionary 
nature. The drifting impressions of landscape 
and the haunting, almost hallucinatory celes- 
tial paintings in which the orbs of sun and 
moon hang in skies of eerie hue are aspects 
of an unbounded and ephemeral world 
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which offers countless avenues of escape .to 
the imagination. (New, Oct. 10-22. 


ROY MASON 

The polished perfection of Roy Mason’s 
water-colors is seldom equaled by the most 
Whether he 
deals with vivid scenes of hunting in the 


accomplished — watercolorists. 
north woods or bleached tropical shores, he 
consistently captures the essence of locale. 
There is a play of rich color about the dark 
recesses contrasting with dazzling luminous 
passages, and each composition is organized 
with a clarity which never loses itself in de- 
tail. (Grand Central, Oct. 18-29.) 


MARIETTE SYBIL JAUBERT 
\ young Frenchwoman who has shown with 


the Surindependents in Paris is here making 
York with small non- 
objective compositions. Unfortunately her 


her debut in New 


innate color sense and intuitive awareness of 
form have made it too easy for her to pro- 
duce delightful effects without going through 
the long painful preliminary which should 
have led up to them. The result cannot help 
but feel a little “thin.” (Morris Gallery, Sept. 
20-Oct. 8.) 


VALLI BURLINGAME 

An energetic student for many years gives 
her first one-man show. Though the oils show 
an enthusiasm for non-representational paint- 
ing, her motive is not mastery but her own 
Whether anyone likes 
what she does or not, she is having a marvel- 
ous time. (James, Oct. 3-Oct. 24.) 


zesttul enjoyment. 


PHIL BARD 

After losing the use of his right hand, Mr. 
Bard has trained himself to draw and paint 
with his left, and this group of sketches (there 
is one gouache) attests to the skill which has 
resulted from his courage and determination. 
They are the work of a fine draftsman. (ACA, 
Sept. 19-Oct. 1.) 


ALICE RAHON 
Formerly connected with the surrealist move- 


ment, Miss Rahon has been a resident of 
Mexico in recent years. This group of oils was 
shown in France in June and received with 
more than courtesy-enthusiasm. Even more 
than in her previous shows, she develops each 
canvas into a beautiful object, letting the rich 
blue surfaces create their own mystery while 
shadow-bats and round-eyed birds peer out 
of the nightscapes in a strangely friendly 
fashion. (Willard, Oct. 4-Oct. 29.) 


LEONARD FLETTRICH 
Even in the profusion of “poetic abstractions 


from nature” which have appeared in the in- 
troductory shows of this season, Flettrich’s 
rich color and strong composition set him 
well above the average. The large robot-like 
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figures, however, do not measure up to the 
feeling in his “landscapes” and serve as a 
gauge to his recent progress. (Grand Central 
Moderns, Oct. 3-Oct. 22.) 


BERNARD SHIRLEY CARTER 
Most of these watercolors were done during 


this past summer, but the dock scenes and 
waterfronts soon become transformed into 
non-illustrative personal statements. They 
show a growing confidence in his control of 
line and color, a freedom and spontaneity 
which does not depend on accidental effects. 
(Bodley, Oct. 4-Oct. 22.) 


CHRISTIAN KRUCK _—e_ 
A young German graphic artist who teaches 


lithography in Frankfurt-au-Main, Kruck’s 
color prints have been received with open 
arms by a number of museums in the space 
of a few months. This is virtuoso print-mak- 
ing, to be sure. Nothing daunts him techni- 
cally, and he achieves a richness of tone not 
often seen in any print medium The result, in 
almost every instance, is decorative in the 
the very best sense of the word. (Weyhe, 
Sept. 6-Oct. 12.) 


CHARLES BRADY 
In his first one man show, Brady presents a 


NOTED BRIEFLY 


NOEL ROCKMORE: This young artist offers flaw- 
less renditions of a variety of subjects, from 
a large portentous Family Portrait to Coney 
Island scenes with surrealist overtones. (Sal- 
peter, Oct. 3-22) . . . THEODORE HAUPT: Draw- 
ing on pre-Columbian art for form and 
theme alike, Haupt arranges his motifs in 
bold bright patterns which have a decorative 
appeal and a certain fanciful quality, but 
they seem wanting in considered execution. 
(Duveen-Graham, Sept. 27-Oct. 15.) .. . JOE 
JONEs: The latest work by the former region- 
alist painter is a series of frothy Bermuda 
landscapes painted with polish and taste. 
(A.A.A., Oct. 3-22.) . . . CLARA SHAINESS: 
Kite-like forms dance through a livid space 
in abstractions which lack an underlying mo- 
tivation. (Panoras, Oct. 24-Nov. 5.) ... 
PHILIP ROSEMARIN: Watercolor mixed with 
various chemicals to form new light-attract- 
ing properties is the raison d’étre of this 
show, which includes some pleasing results. 
(Crespi, Sept. 1-Oct. 1.) . . . LORNA UNDER- 
woop: A young artist shows ink drawings and 
paintings, the former more delicate and ap- 
pealing. The paintings do not have the same 
fluency. (Crespi, Sept. 12-Sept. 26.) . . . wiL- 


series of highly abstracted seascapes. Reduc- 
ing the line of sky, water and foam to bands 
of color with only occasional landscape sug- 
gestions, he achieves notable breadth and 
scope in most of these small canvases. (Gany- 
mede [formerly Urban], Oct. 3-Oct. 22.) 


WALTER B. HEBBLETHWAITE 
A Canadian artist, this first showing in New 


York presents his work of the past four years. 
In this time he has explored cubism, a rather 
expressionist type of landscape and a some- 
what caricature-like approach to the portrait. 
His current interest is in dramatic scenes 
wherein his color is kept to quiet grey back- 
grounds studded with small black figures. 
(Coeval, Oct. 3-Oct. 15.) 


NEW AFRICAN SCULPTURE 
Despite the slackened interest in Negro sculp- 


ture, or because of it, these masks and statues 
can be enjoyed for themselves and not for 
any relationship they may have to cubist 
painting or modern sculpture. The antelope 
masks of the Bambara tribe from the French 
Sudan and the fantastic elongation in the 
heads carved by the Senufos can hold their 
own without scholarly footnotes. So, too, can 
the ruggedly brutal hood masks of the Baku- 
bas. (Segy, Oct. 1-Oct. 31.) 

LAVERNE GEORGE & MARTICA SAWIN 


LIAM HALSEY and MANOLO PASCUAL: A painter 
and sculptor, respectively, Halsey and Pas- 
cual both exhibit uneven work. Pascual re- 
veals a dexterous handling of the skeletal 
structures of animals and the human figure 
in work that is macabre but not convincing. 
Halsey’s work includes at least one work, a 
landscape-like composition in brown casein, 
which asserts a quality over others. (Bertha 
Schaeffer, Sept. 10-Oct. 8.) . . . DUBUFFET & 
OTHERS: Dubuffet gone pastoral is the sur- 
prise feature of a show of new French acqui- 
sitions. Works by Gerard Schneider and 
Mathieu are also shown. (Kootz, Sept. 12- 
Oct. 8.) . . . LOS ANGELES PAINTERS: Following 
last year’s presentation of Chicago artists, the 
Downtown Gallery opens the season with a 
diverse group of Los Angeles talents. Works 
by John McLaughlin, Marion H. Pike and 
Clinton Adams stand out among others, par- 
ticularly Adams’ “studies” done with sensi- 
bility and originality. (Downtown, Sept. 13- 
Oct. 1.) . . . BARNET, BOOTH & GREENE: Will 
Barnet and Balcomb Greene show three re- 
cent paintings; Cameron Booth, five small 
and very pleasing oils. While Barnet shows 
no striking change in his work, Greene’s work 
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NOTED BRIEFLY 


reveals a firmer organization than usual, and 
Booth continues to pursue an unabashed, 
unpretentious exploration of beauty. (Bertha 
Schaeffer, Oct. 10-29.) . . . FINK, SCHWARTZ, 
DINNERSTEIN, & SILVERMAN: Four young artists 
who have joined the gallery this season are 
all of the same persuasion, returning to “old 
master” techniques and turn-of-the-century 
subjects. (Davis, Sept. 30-Oct. 22.) 
GUISEPPE GUERRESCHI: Gaunt beggars and 
street urchins are recurrent subjects in the 
stark paintings by this young Italian, who 
shows an ability to reduce his themes to 
austere compositions. (Barone, Oct. 3-31.) 
L. G. & M. S. 


GALLERY GROUPS 


ROSENBERG: Among an outstanding selection 
of 19th and 20th century French paintings, 
Courbet’s The Road Worker is perhaps the 
most notable. Also included are Monticelli’s 
Flowers in a Blue Vase, Corot’s Road to Méry 
and an unfinished oil by Degas. (Sept. 19- 
Oct. 1)... M1 cHou: Contemporary painters 
of Chinese origin show variations on tradi- 
tional Oriential styles, some of them merging 
distinctly with Western forms. Dale Joe, Li 
Hua, Chen Chi and Seong Moy are among 
those included. (Oct. 4-Nov. 18) . . . GRAND 
CENTRAL: The 33rd Founders’ Exhibition 
shows a preponderance of: marine oils and 
timely autumn landscapes. One hundred and 
eight works are included. An interesting fea- 
ture is the portrait of Frank Lloyd Wright 
by Nancy Ellen Craig. (Sept. 12-Nov. 9)... 
FEIGL: Some Europeans of the older genera- 
tion join younger Americans in a show which 
includes works by Metzinger, Segonzac, Sou- 
tine, Matisse, Frank Govan and Leon Golub. 
(October.) . . . starRWAy: A selection of work 
by gallery members includes Sanford Good- 
man, sculptor, and painters, Clinton Brown, 
Ralph Carpenter, Leo Rabkin, Henry Regis, 
Macdonald Stewart and John Sutton. (Oct. 
16-Nov. 6.) . . . PETER CoopER: Alumni of 
Cooper Union show work which speaks well 
for the quality of that venerable institution’s 
program. The sculpture section is especially 
outstanding, including work by William King, 
Sidney Gordin and Blanche Phillips. (Oct. 
1-26.) . . . CONTEMPORARY ARTS: A_ varied 
group of artists this gallery considers most 
promising commences ‘the season. (Sept.- 
Oct.) . . . GALERIA SUDAMERICANA: Four Brazil- 
ian artists show woodcuts (Hansen), water- 
colors (Yolanda Mohalyi), drawings (Darcy 
Penteada) and engravings (Livio Abramo), 
which communicate a sense of the country’s 
venerable culture. (Oct. 1-15.) . . . BARZANSKY: 
Watercolors by Hans Guggenheim furnish a 
fresh and piquant note in an exhibition 
which includes careful drawings of Paris by 
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GALLERY GROUPS 


oil, Hospital Waiting Room, and paintings 
by Victor Joseph Gatta, Shirley Kessler, Theo- 
dore Jacobs and others. (Sept. 20-Oct. 15.) 
- EGGLESTON: Martha Reed’s small flower 
paintings display a strength of concept and 
considered construction unusual to this genre; 
among other contributions are Charlotte 
Howard's highly stylized compositions, Minna 
Andrews’ rainbow tinted city scenes and Yakin 
Hnizdovsky’s original treatment of asphalt 
monotony. (Sept. 12-Oct. 1.) . . . HARTERT: 
Works by Arthur B. Davies, Guillaumin, Wal- 
ter Gay and the primitive, Blondel, are ex- 
hibited in a group of French and American 
paintings which offers several particularly 
choice items: a small painting of a sheep by 
Soutine and a striking Maurer of 1910, Nudes 
in a Field, which is imbued with the dynamic 
excitement of a key transitional work. (Sept. 
19-Oct. 17.) . . . MiILcH: Winslow Homer’s 
watercolor, Autumn, an Eakins portrait, and 
a methodically rippling Hassam are on view 
together with contemporary paintings by 
Whorf, Louis Bosa, Ivor Rose, Farnsworth 
and Guy Péne du Bois. (Sept. 12-Oct. 24.) 
. PERIDOT: The selection of work from the 
gallery’s regular exhibitors is almost uniform- 
ly high in quality; a few of the noteworthy 
inclusions are Crampton’s deceptively still 
mono-chromatic canvas, Pearlstein’s cascad- 
ing waves of rich color suggesting mountain 
crags, Reginald Pollack’s intimist Parisian 
painting, an intricately layered abstraction 
by Rosemary Beck, and one of Hartl’s peren- 
nially fresh and lovely flower paintings. (Sept. 
12-Oct. 1.) . . . SALPETER: Among new works 
by the gallery's artists are an elegant vertical 
still life, Yellow Mask, by Joseph Kaplan, a 
bright landscape descended from the Fauves, 
but able to stand on its own, by Baumbach, 
and a strong, darkly accented vase of day 
lilies by Ben Benn. (Sept. 15-30.) . . . GALERIE 
MODERNE: The impressive variety of works 
assembled by the directress on her return to 
her native Paris includes sculptures by Cesar 
Baldaccini and paintings by Albert Deman 
and Vincent Guignebert. (Oct. 3-29)... 
FOUR DIRECTIONS: Twenty-three of the artists 
who participate in the gallery’s group dis- 
cussions present more than forty drawings 
that form an evenly keyed and recommend- 
able whole. (Oct. 7-29.) . .. VILLAGE ART CEN- 
YER: This year’s Watercolor Annual, the 
thirteenth, was judged by Hale Woodruff of 
NYU and Keihner Johnston of the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts. The current winners 
are Elizabeth Erlanger, Morris Gluckman, 
Clara Haas and Margaret Layton. (Sept. 12- 
30.) . . . PERDALMA: To announce the open- 
ing of the gallery at its new location, 400 
West 23rd St., the Perdalma has brought to- 
gether paintings by Vytlacil, Kantor, Holty, 

Wheeler and Dienes. (Oct. 1-21.) 
L. G. & M. S. 
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ARIS qu. 


that a cultivated person must know 
the classics, and for centuries painters 
could assume an acquaintance with 
ancient mythology on the part of their 
public. How would the painters fare 
today? Can you identify the myths upon 
which the following paintings are 
based? For good measure, can you 
identify the works themselves by title 
and painter? See page 67 for the 


answers. 


PRINTMAKING continued from page 17 


nature; (c) reproduction of a gouache, 
drawing, painting, by means of etching, 
engraving or lithograph (serigraph even), 
executed by the artist entirely or in part, 
but in which nothing has been added to the 
original; (d) straightforward reproduction 
done by one of the various experts un- 
touched by the artist except for the signa- 
ture. 

Most of the problems of the print market 
today originate in France, where some of 
the most important artists have done work 
in the lowest of Mr. Hayter’s categories. 
Master printers such as Mourlot, Haasen, 
Desjobert, Pons or Lacouriére cannot be 
blamed for transgressions. They conduct 
their shops in much the same manner as the 
sixteenth-century shop described by Mr. 
Ivins. Nor can the artist be blamed for 
availing himself of the superb craftsmanship 
of the printer, provided he himself has done 
all the work on the plates. But the artist, in 
the end, is responsible. Rationalizations are 
rife, of course. A dealer, explaining Braque’s 
approval of reproductions signed by him, 
asserted, “Braque himself likes them. After 
all, not everyone can own a Braque painting, 
but everyone can afford a reproduction. It 
costs a great deal to have hand-made repro- 
ductions made in limited editions. To defray 
costs, Braque must sign them.” Another 
dealer admits that Léger permitted Vercors to 
make serigraph reproductions which sell for 
more than many of Léger’s original prints. 

Jacques Villon, one of the few living 
craftsmen who know the métier of the 
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With the Renaissance came the notion 








1) The Italian master responsible for this painting has 
shown his hero as he leaves for the hunt, holding his 
spear in one hand and leading his boar-hounds with the 


other. The hero’s divine mistress clutches him entreat- 
ingly and seems to sense that she will see him again only 


as a mangled corpse. 





graphic artist intimately, is seriously alarmed 
about flourishing abuses. “I am partly guilty 
myself,” he says, although each reproduction 
he has made bears his own signature as en- 
graver and the artist’s signature as designer; 
“but I would like to say that it is not honest 
for any artist to sign the work of another, 
above all a reproduction of his work in an- 
other medium. The public must be warned.” 
The painter-printmaker Marcel Gromaire 
states, “I believe a great difference should be 
made between the reproductive media and 
the original. I am against reproductions 
made after paintings and then signed. 
Nothing is more detestable and dangerous 
than a reproduction which has the air of a 
false copy!” 

If printmaking is still considered a sec- 
ondary artistic expression in France, it may 
be that this insidious malpractice has con- 
gealed the situation at a point where it can- 
not free itself. Happily the situation in 
American printmaking is quite different, for 
here the tradition of the painter-engraver 
has been admirably presérved. Almost every 
important painter of the last quarter-century 
has known one or another of the print media 
intimately; Feininger, Hartley, Kuniyoshi, 
Dehn, Hopper, Marin and others of equal 
distinction have done scrupulous work in 
graphic media. During the depression, the 
W.P.A. art project encouraged printmaking, 
and large numbers of artists had an oppor- 
tunity to learn appropriate techniques. 

In New York today there are several im- 
portant graphic workshops, and, unlike their 





European counterparts, they emphasize the 
importance of the artist’s own hand. The 
progressive shop was largely the work of 
Hayter. When he brought his famous Atelier 
17 to New York, he insisted that his students 
know the métier from beginning to end. 
Since then a number of other artists have 
conducted shops in New York, the most 
active atelier being The Contemporaries, 
directed by Margaret Lowengrund. Further, 
we can boast of such outstanding intaglio 
artists as Peterdi, Schrag, John Paul Jones 
and Lasansky, to mention only a few, who 
produce their prints from start to finish. 
The same is true in lithography on a smaller 
scale. 

The principle of the artist’s own hand 
doing the entire work is most actively sup- 
ported in the art of the woodcut, which is 
now in a healthier state in America than in 
any other country. Of the masters of the 
woodcut who have taught their students the 
importance of this personal, artistic integ- 
rity, Adja Yunkers, Louis Schanker, Seong 
Moy and Antonio Frasconi have been the 
most influential. 

These artists and all their students are 
threatened by the ambiguities and abuses in 
the international market today. Much wider 
groups are affected as well. Now that the 
international barriers are nearly down and 
a flow of material crosses the Atlantic both 
ways, everyone who takes more than a pass- 
ing interest in the graphic arts must be 
aware of, and wary of, the special problems 
that have arisen abroad. 
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2) The greatest wanderer of antiquity has returned home after 
ten years’ absence. Suspicious of his wife’s comportment, he 
approaches stealthily, disguised as a beggar. The painter of 
the work from which this detail is taken was French. Fond of 
classical subjects, even fonder of landscape. 


3) The primmest goddess of them all has been surprised at 
her bath. Taking a very dim view of the matter, she changes 
the interloper into a stag to be devoured by his own pack of 
dogs. The painter is Italian, but a generation later than our first. 
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4) Potions and philtres were the usual weapon 
of this princess, but here she uses a dagger as 
she kills her own children to take revenge upon 
their father. The artist was French. An earlier 
compatriot of his, Corneille, had treated the 
same subject in verse, but the painter in ques- 
tion had no love for anything of the neo-classic 
school. 
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STUDIO TALK 






BY VINCENT LONGO 


NOTES ON STILL LIFE PAINTING... NEW 
MATERIALS FACILITATE FAST-DRYING OIL 


TECHNIQUE... 


Painting is a world of visual form offering rewarding experiences 
of creation to anyone, professional or non-professional, who cares 
to enter into it. But before one can create form, whether it be 
descriptive or abstract, one must learn to see: both with the eye 
and the mind. One must be able to record what is seen, be it of 
objective nature or some inner content materialized in paint. 
The painting is an objectified vision. It is a world of beauty and 
speculation and magic existing now, as it always has, as proof of 
man’s uneasiness with the surface appearances of his surroundings. 


We assume here that the painter, regardless of intensity 
of intent (this determines the position as professional or 
amateur), having within himself this drive to expression, 
will be interested in two general categories of information: 
that which deals with visual comprehension (coordination 
of hand and eye) and that concerned with techniques for 
using materials and media. Studio Talk is planned simul- 
taneously to touch upon and to couple the two categories, 
with the non-professional painter foremost in mind, since 
one assumes artists of long-standing experience already have 
means for coping with these problems. Remarks made here 
deal with personal ideas and general information gathered 
from the author’s experience. The still life (Fig. 1), for 
example, has been set up as a means of exploring the paint- 
ing experience. It is purposely contrived to best illustrate 
certain ways of looking into the structure of a visual situa- 
tion. On other occasions, a whole spectrum of subjects, from 
execution to actual materials, will be given attention. 

No two people can apply paint in the same manner. Each 
one has his own way of writing and walking. Brushing paint 
is a matter of personal inclination as is the beginning and 
performance of any human activity. One must only dare 
to begin. 

Sketches help facilitate the act of seeing and feeling into 
the forms to be painted and organized into the composition. 
Although they will primarily serve as study material, the 
drawings often have value in their own right,-if only to 
record personal development in seeing fully. Studies—drawn 
in soft vine charcoal or chalk-like compressed charcoal and 
fixed (in order to prevent smudging) with a clear fixative 
sprayed with an atomizer or with the more recently devel- 
oped acrylic resin products packaged in spray cans—search 
for visual cognition of the still life and may point to pos- 
sible directions for final work. 

The diagrams here suggest ways of analyzing subject 
matter, an analysis which should isolate the elements one 
bears in mind (i.e., in the eye) during the process of paint- 
ing. An easy way to determine proportional relationships 
is to keep a firm impression of the larger divisions and move- 
ments: in the case of this still life the major direction is 
vertical, the minor horizontal (Fig. 2). Even still objects 
exude a mood not only by their own forms but also by their 
relation to surrounding objects, and the kind of space they 
occupy which is as important as objects themselves. In this 
composition the vertical-horizontal divisions determine the 
mood (the stillness); the diagonal lines carry the backward- 
forward motion; the circular forms establish deep space 
clearly; the repeated shape and direction in the drapes and 
fabrics maintain a rhythm of pattern. The source of light 


reveals the “‘aroundness” of forms in space and causes some 
objects to appear more important than others. About this 
point the focal interest of the painting could be set up. A 
quick means of sketching out the divisions of dark and light 
is by taking the broad side of the charcoal and laying in 
blocks of black (Fig. 3). 

Contour (outline) drawings explore the shape of objects 
as the edge moves in its environment. In painting upon a 
flat surface, surounding space and interval play a vital role. 
The arrows in Fig. 4 indicate some of the special movements 
to consider. The three solid circles show by their placement 
an immediate tension that automatically exists between two 
or more similar forms. The space between them is the in- 
terval which brings about this tension or pull. 

After these preliminary observations have been made— 
whether by sketch or mental note—painting can begin with 
or without drawing composition onto the canvas. If a draw- 
ing is preferred, it is best to use vine charcoal or a #2B 
charcoal pencil. Too, it must be fixed or it will mix and 
dull paint. What is often more desirable is drawing with a 
+3 flat bristle brush dipped in thinned (by turpentine) oil 
paint of black or raw umber. This method affords greater 
freedom and allows immediate contact with the act of paint- 
ing. The drawing should be without detail, serving in main 
to divide large washes of color applied with a large bristle 
brush, and again the largest shapes being painted first. At 
this stage little or no oil medium is used. 

Having begun to paint, the process of exploring tech- 
niques and media in order to find a workable method of 
painting to suit personal style will follow. The medium a 
painter chooses to work with is often indicative of his per- 
sonality and the resultant attitude toward his work. It is 
interesting to examine why painters tend to excel in some 
media and fail in others. The delicate handling and novel 
combinations of media found in the work of Paul Klee sug- 
gest that he found as much joy in playful but sensitive ex- 
amination of possibilities existing in materials as he did in 


Figure 1 Figure 2 
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his visual fantasies. The manner in which he used materials 
strengthened his ideas. 

All media have limitations as well as possibilities that re- 
quire certain procedures to insure best results. When paint- 
ing with oils, the fat (oily) over lean (less oily) principle 
must be followed. Successive layers of paint should be fat- 
ter than preceding ones to avoid cracking. The drying speed 
must also be considered. It depends upon a number of con- 
ditions among which is the oil content of the paint, its 
thickness or thinness, and the pigment from which the color 
was made. Some pigments dry quickly; others are slow. 
Cremnitz white, umber and cobalt blue are fast dryers. 
Thick, oily applications dry slowly. Newly developed mix- 
ing media are frequently appearing on the market, allowing 
more flexibility of handling and fast, safe drying of oil col- 
ors. The above mentioned acrylic resins are a case in point. 
Also worth considering are: Acrimedium, “a water clear 
solution of an acrylic resin in volatile solvents used as an 
addition to oil paints to accelerate drying”; Acrifix (fixa- 
tive) ; Retouch Acrivar (a temporary varnish used chiefly to 
obtain a consistent surface lustre); Acrivar (final protective 
varnish); and Wax Emulsion Medium, “a mixture of a 
beeswax emulsion and damar varnish for the purpose of 
imparting to the advantages of the oil-painting technique 
those of tempera, such as quick drying, mat effect, luminos- 
ity of color, plus the special effects of wax,” developed by 
Charles Seide. He has also developed a product called 
Quick-On-Gesso, a ready-mixed ground which will §dhere 
to any painting surface and does not require preliminary 
sizing. F. Weber Company has very recently produced a 
painting medium which is packaged in tubes. It is called 
Res-N-Gel and may be thinned with turpentine. It can be 
used as an oil-painting medium or can be mixed with dry 
pigments. It too speeds drying and can be effectively used 
painting wet-in-wet. 


Next month: Color possibilities offered by new materials. 


Figure 3 


Figure 4 





Road that will not 
go back—hangs 
down picture like 
necktie—foreground 


picture—dull areas. 


Portrait looks flat— 

lacks form and 
— light and 
shade—falls out of 





auto and livestock 


too large for Norman Rockwell Dong Kingman 
farm buildings. Jon Whitcomb Doris Lee 
Stevan Dohanos Adolf Dehn 
Harold Von Schmidt Ben Shahn 
Peter Helck Arnold Blanch 
Fred Ludekens Stuart Davis 
Al Parker Fletcher Martin 
Ben Stahl Syd Solomon 
Robert Fawcett Will Barnet 
Austin Briggs Ernest Fiene 
Albert Dorne 
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i FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS : 
I Studio 9-X, Westport, Conn. I 
i Please sénd, without charge or obligation, i 
It your booklet, “Common Painting Prob- } 
i lems—and How to Solve Them.” i 
: . Name Ave I 
g PLEASE PRINT) j 
1 FREE BOOKLET Addre 

j Shows mistakes you ee 

might make; tells exactly . cae 

i how to fix them. City, Zone, State { 
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Still life objects 
lined up—lack 
and depth—things 


Scale—relation of 
pictorial elements 
to each other— 




















Do you 
make these 
common > 
mistakes in 
painting ? 


It happens to everyone who paints—the 
picture that just won’t “come off.” 
Haven't you, after frustrating hours of 
painting, wished a professional painter 
would explain to you why your picture 
went wrong and show you how to fix it? 





unresolved. This kind of professional help is now 


available. 











The distinguished faculty of the 
Famous Artists Schools have analyzed 
the work of thousands of men and wom- 
en. They've learned that certain paint- 
ing problems crop up again and again. 
And they’ve organized their findings 
into a valuable, instructive booklet. Mis- 
takes like the ones you see here—mis- 
takes such as you yourself might make 
—are illustrated. Step-by-step explana- 
tions of what went wrong are given in 
clear, concise detail. In simple words 
and straightforward diagrammatic 
drawings, you are shown ways to solve 
the problem. 


Valuable Booklet Offered FREE 


Once you see this richly illustrated 
booklet, we think you'll agree it con- 
tains far more practical help than most 
books many times its size. Yet the 
Famous Artists Schools will send it to 
you free in order to acquaint you with 
their unique new teaching method. 
There are no strings attached to the 
offer. The booklet is indeed FREE. Send- 
ing the coupon below—which will bring 
you the booklet by return mail — does 
not obligate you in any way whatsoever. 
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falling out of 


























canvas. 


Mail the coupon now. 


America’s 
Most Famous Artists 












































A corner of the new building’s gallery 






THE ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 


OPENS NEW BUILDING 





Before the renovation 


Or October 9th, The Art League of Long Island celebrates its 
25th anniversary by dedicating new headquarters in Douglas- 
ton. Purchased this June and renovated over the summer, the 
building has two street level galleries and a large classroom on the 
sccond floor which will also be used as a workshop; other rooms 
upstairs will later be made over for additional class and exhibition 
space. The official opening of the new building coincides with the 
opening of the Art League’s 25th Annual Fall Members Exhibi- 
tion of painting, ceramics and sculpture. The establishment of a 
permanent home for its activities, an aim of the Art League since 
its inception, is the culmination of 25 years of effort on the part of 
its members to create a community art center, which would “unite 
in one association those who are interested in the profession of 
fine arts, stimulate and encourage research and appreciation of 
creative work in the field of art, promote and maintain a high 
standard of art and art endeavors,” and which would “provide 
facilities for exhibition in the field of arts and crafts.” 

By holding special exhibitions, lectures and demonstrations by 
members and guest artists, open classes for children and adults 
in sketching, painting and ceramics, and by providing workshop 
space, the group has not only been able to encourage individual 
talent, but also to increase the knowledge and appreciation of art 
in the community. Six years after the League was founded as many 
as 1,000 visitors attended each large exhibition. In 1947 specific plans 
were made and a special fund was started for the new building. 
Activities were increased to raise enough money to set aside for 
the fund, as well as to continue the League’s regular functions. 
Through holding various social affairs, issuing catalogues of exhi- 
bitions and selling advertising space, they were at last able, this 
summer, to acquire a building on Douglaston Parkway as their 
center. 

Started in 1930 by a small group of friends in Douglaston, the 
League has now grown from the original 13 to more than 150 
members, including professional artists, both traditional and mod- 
ern, besides the larger number of non-professionals. Among the 
charter members were: Alice Chase Sullivan and Helen Chase 
Storm—daughters (and often models) of the painter and one time 
director of the Art Students’ League, William Merritt Chase, Alma 
Ward Bristol, Charlotte Blass, Edward Chase, the cartoonist Hirst. 
the architect Aubrey Grantham, Lafayette Bersonet, James C. 
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Classes in the studio 




























Boudreau, now Dean of Pratt Institute, and Mrs. Boudreau. The 





- sculptor Trygve Hammer was the first president. The group, which 
r took its present name in 1950, was first called the Douglaston Art 
. League although it also included residents of Little Neck, Great 
Neck, Flushing, Cold Spring Harbor and New York City. How- 
» ever, membership in the League is not confined to natives of 
. Long Island or, even, of New York State. 
. From its beginnings in the back room of a beauty shop, which 
F was used as a sketch class and exhibition space, the League, as it 
. expanded through the years, continually moved to larger quar- 
‘! ters, made available through the generosity of members of the 
f community. Early in the group’s career, it used the studio of 
. Guiseppe Trotta, who—with Lamar Dodd, Charles H. Trumbo, 
f Dean Fausett and Fuji Nakimizo—was an early exhibitor. League 
Nf exhibitions have also been held at the Murray Conservatory in 
h Flushing, the Douglaston Zion Church Hall and, after 1946, in the 
. Parish Hall of St. John’s Episcopal Church in Flushing. From that 
year expansion of the group, also, made it necessary to rent studios 
: in Flushing for office and classroom space. 
The League’s first major exhibition was a graphic art show, held 
. in November 1933 and attended by 160 visitors. Among its more 
interesting exhibitions have been—a joint show with the New York 
: Art Students’ League, in 1934, and one-man shows of the marine 
id painter, Frederick Judd Waugh and of William Merritt Chase. 
: Summer out-door exhibitions were held from 1949 to 1953. The 
. main exhibitions take place each spring and fall when members 
i show their work with that of guest exhibitors, who have included: 
i. Chauncey F. Ryder, Arthur W. Woelfle, Edward Caswell, Anthony 
is Thieme, Gordon Grant and Jonas Lie. One of the most important 
ir steps in the League’s history, taken six years ago, was to make 
its spring show an open, national exhibition. Prizes awarded 
1e at these semi-annual exhibitions; among the jurists have been 
r() Eugene Higgins, Edwin Dickinson, Stewart Klonis, Pietro Mon- 
d- tana, Barse Miller, Vincent Campanella, Margery A. Ryerson, Regi- 
le nald Marsh, Carmine Dalesio, Vernon C. Porter, John C. Pellew, 
s€ Charles $. Chapman, Ralph Fabri, Louis Gambor, Syd Browne, Wil- 
aa liam Auerback-Levy, Rolf Key-Oberg, Frederick Allen Williams 
- John Rogers, Ward Eggleston, Samuel Brecher, Donald Pierce, 


Alfred Crimi, Howard Simon, Gerald Bernstein and Lu Duble. 








FREE COLOR CHART 
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M. GRUMBACHER, Inc. | 
| 464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
i 
1 Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obligation your large color | 
chart illustrating the complete range of 68 GRUM- 
} BACHER FINEST OIL COLORS. 
| 
| NAME | 
| (Please Print) | 
Street | 
| 
City Zone | 
| 
State | 
| ! 












































































































































































































































STUDIO BAZAAR 


A new method of painting and modeling in 
colored clay is being introduced by Raleigh 
Enterprises, Inc., producers of hobby mater- 
ials. “Maji-Clay Palette” kits for children 
and adults, priced at $2.98, contain complete 
equipment for working in this medium in- 


cluding pre-sketched canvas panels. 
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A new synthetic colloidal resin medium for 
painting with oil colors has been announced 
by the F. Weber Company. The product, 
Res-N-Gel, which may be used directly from 
the tube or mixed with turpentine, was de- 
veloped to help the artist obtain a_ plastic, 
easy-working brush response, and to retain, 
after drying, the character of brush strokes 
and sharply defined details. It may be used 
on fabrics, glass and pottery as well as the 
usual paint grounds. 


A French-type screw wind easel is announced 
in the R. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Company’s 
new catalogue. Equipped with imported hard- 
ware, the easel can be easily raised and 
lowered by hand. It is available in finished 
oak in various sizes. 


A chalk-white charcoal pencil which will en- 
able the artist to obtain bright white con- 
trast areas in his drawings is now being of- 
fered by the General Pencil Company. For 
use on standard charcoal and artists’ colored 
papers, this non-smudging pencil will draw 
over black charcoal and take fixative spray. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO STUDIO BAZAAR EDITOR, Arts, 116 EAST 59TH ST., NEW YORK 22, N., Y. 
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Instruction sets for drawing, oil, pastel and 
watercolor painting, and sculpture are now 
available for beginning artists. Produced by 
\rthur Brown & Bros., Inc., the sets each 
include all the equipment necessary for 
working in the different media and a step- 
hy-step guide book by the television art in- 
structor, Jon Gnagy. 


One of the most recent innovations in plas- 
lic fixative sprays for graphic art work is a 
peppermint scented spray, reworkable with 
water color paints, ink and pencil and guar- 
anteed by Acrolite Products, Inc. to be clog- 
proof, instant drying and non-inflammable. 
This company also offers new sprays for oil 
paintings, pastels, charcoals and pencil draw- 
ings. 


Printed letters with adhesive backs present a 
handy method of rapid caption designing. 
Printed in black on clear acetate, the letters, 
which are made by the Cello-Tax Lettering 
Corporation, are available in over 50 styles. 





Lhe Rul-O-Matic ruling pen, designed to 
draw perfectly straight lines, is now being 
manufactured with hard-chromium nibs which 
are harder, and wear longer, than steel. Guar- 
anteed “for a lifetime’? by the Rul-O-Matic 
Corporation, the pen is priced at $14.95 and 
holds enough ink for 55,000 inches of line 
drawing. 













STUDIO BOOKSHELF 





WATERCOLOR MADE EASY. 

by Herb Olsen; Rheinhold Publishing Co., 
$7.50. 

This how-to-do-it is written to approximate 
a visit to the studio of Mr. Olsen, a popular 
watercolorist. There are close-up photographs 
of the author using various tools. Fifteen of 
his finished watercolors are reproduced in 
color, with black and white illustrations of 
the preliminary steps. He explains in each 
case why he chose his subject, decided on the 
compositional arrangement and his methods 
of execution. Suggestions are also given for 
experiments in drawings and using different 
color combinations to help the student de- 
velop his own style. 


PENCIL DRAWING FOR THE 
ARCHITECT. 

by C. L. Hobbis; Transatlantic Publishing 
Co., $1.50. 


Although compiled by an architect to help 
his colleagues improve their “notes” on build- 
ings and to record their own conceptions, 
this booklet could well serve as a guide to 
anyone interested in mastering a technique 
for sketching buildings. The main part olf 
the book, which is preceded by a short intro- 
duction, consists of drawings by both painters 
and architects. Captions under each drawing 
describe compositional solutions to the ren- 
dering of different types of buildings and 
environments, and the technique of drawing 
various kinds of building materials. 


PEN AND INK DRAWING, 
by Frank Hoar; Studio Publications, $5.00. 


‘The author, an architectural draftsman and 
popular cartoonist known to Punch readers 
as Acanthus, gives the student the benefit of 
his varied experience of pen and ink tech- 
niques in Number 56 of Studio Publication’s 
how-to-do-it series. Following a short history 
of this medium in the East and West, the first 
section of the book presents 27 plates of 
drawings by Renaissance artists, with captions 
analyzing style and the different types of pen 
and ink used by each master. The second 
section includes a general discussion of mate- 
rials and techniques and 33 plates of contem- 
porary book and advertising illustrations and 
cartoons which demonstrate specific problems. 


HOW TO USE CREATIVE PERSPECTIVE. 


by Ernest W. Watson; Rheinhold Publishing 
Co., $7.50. 


‘This book treats special problems of perspec- 
tive as applied to contemporary illustration. 
Explanatory texts accompany the drawings 
which occupy almost every page. The author, 
for more than 20 years a teacher at Pratt In- 
stitute, demonstrates in a series of diagrams 
the rendering of complicated shapes seen 
from different points of view, and gives a 
detailed analysis of the work of several suc- 
cessful illustrators, showing how they vio- 
late conventional perspective rules to obtain 
dramatic effects. Special attention is given 
to cityscapes and to drawing moving vehicles. 
This is another book which is of value to the 
aspiring commercial artist. 
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STUDIO BOOKSHELF 


PORTRAIT PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS, 
by John W. Pratten; Watson-Guptill Publi- 
cations Inc., $4.75. 


The author approximates as closely as pos- 
sible his classroom teaching procedure in this 
concise guide to the essentials of portraiture. 
The Pratten system, which is designed to 
teach the student to execute rapid as well as 
effective portraits, is based on a simplified 
construction method for rendering forms and 
on three key palettes for the blonde, bru- 
nette and “outdoor” complexion types. Three 
portraits—of a man, a woman and a child— 
using these different key palettes are demon- 
strated with black and white color repro- 
ductions of each step, accompanied by an ex- 
planatory text. This brief portraiture course 
also includes notes on materials and answers 
to questions most often asked the author by 
his students. 


PAPER SCULPTURE, 
by Arthur Sadler; Pitman Publishing Corp., 
$4.50. 


Paper Sculpture, originally a Polish peasant 
craft, has become popular for use in adver- 
tising and as a hobby. Construction processes 
from making simple flowers and animals to 
complex figures and sets are described in de- 
tail in this book with diagrams and photo- 
graphs illustrating the text. The large sec- 
tion on Christmas tree decorations is of spe- 
cial interest to the amateur. 


NOTES ON THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PAINTING 


by Hilarie ‘Hiler; Exposition Press, $5.00. 


This contemporary treatise is a detailed study 
of painting techniques designed to help the 
artist reach a full understanding of his ma- 
terials. It could be used as a reference book 
of methods of achieving the wide range of 
effects possible in painting. Mr. Hiler, who 
feels that the craft of painting is being over- 
looked in the modern emphasis on formal 
problems, discusses the origin and develop- 
ment of painting processes and materials, in- 
cluding recipes and instructions for prepar- 
ing grounds, mixing pigments and purifying 
oils and essences. Characteristics of the dif- 
ferent pigments and vehicles—oil, tempera, 
emulsion and water—are explained with a 
special emphasis on the strength and dura- 
bility of each material. The book is indexed 
and contains an excellent bibliography as 
well as a glossary of terms. This erudite 
study of the craft of painting, used as an off- 
cial examination text in English art schools, 
should be of use to the expert painter and to 
the serious amateur. 






Answers to ARTS quiz: 

1) Venus and Adonis, by Titian. Widener 
Collection, National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington. 

2) Ulysses Discovering Himself to Nausicaa, 
by Claude Lorrain. Arnot Art Gallery, Elmira, 
NY. 

3) Diana and Actaeon, by Paolo Veronese. 
John E. Johnson Art Collection, Philadel- 
phia. 

4) Medea Slaying the Children of Jason, by 
Delacroix. Cincinnati Art Museum. 











winter session 


the hans hofmann school of fine arts 
52 west 8th street e new york city « phone gramercy 7-3491 






personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


beginning october 25 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Be eens th REQUEST — AODRESS > 


Courses for advanced students of 
Painting, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, 
Weaving and Metalsmithing, and for 
j graduates in Architecture. Degrees of- 
le fered: M.Arch., B.F.A. and M.F.A. Fall 
Semester opens September 12; Spring 

Semester up to January 30. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
111 Academy Road Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Mexico's INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
photography, all crafts, Spanish . . . Beginners or advanced 
... . International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree . . 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico’s most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus?: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 





/ 
sbe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


’ WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


1956 





Florida—January & February 
Charlotte, N. C.—March 
Washington, D. C.—April & May 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities. 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


SUSE Eos 








STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 














PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING @ SCULPTURE 
MURAL @ ILLUSTRATION 
Scholarships @ Degrees 


Write: R. D. ENTENMANN 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





STUDY IN 6 
CALIFORNIA 


caweyt © PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
a Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 








Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 









33441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. ONIO 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
WOELFFER DESIGN 
SABEAN ee 
CHENOWETH PAINTING 
GRALAPP SCULPTURE 


ART HISTORY 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale, Colorado Springs, Colo. 















COLE'S PRINT CABINET 


A five drawer unit built of heavy gauge furni- 
ture steel. Smooth gliding drawers on ball- 
bearing rollers, equipped with rear hood and 
lift compressor in front. These units can be 
securely stacked to meet your individual re- 
quirements. Cole gray or olive green. 







Inside Drawer 
Ww. D. Hz 





Outside Cabinet Price for 5 
Ww. D. 





No. H. Drawer Unit 















4030 37" 25” 24%4" 40%" 28%" 1534" $112.50 
4332 43" 32" 214" 46%" 353%" 1534" $149.50 
5038 50” 38” 2144” 53%" 41%" 1534" $169.00 


Sanitary bases cre available for above units. 














Plunger type lock which automatically locks 
all 5 drawers—$15.00 additional. 






At your Art Supply Dealer 


for Artwork and Engravings 







































COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 



































THE CONTEMPORARIES 
GRAPHIC ART CENTRE 


REGISTER NOW AT NEW LOCATION 


1343 THIRD AVENUE, at 77th Street 
NEW YORK 21 


ETCHING e ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHY WOODCUT 


director: MARGARET LOWENGRUND 








BARNET PONCE DE LEON 
CALAPAI RACZ 
EICHENBERG SINGER 
FULLER SUMMERS 
MOY VON WICHT 
for beg‘nners and professionals 
TR. 9-1980 LY. 6-9180 










GALLERY AND 


NORTON SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 





FLORIDA GULF COAST ART CENTER 


Belleair - Clearwater - Florida 
Professional instruction for beginning and advanced 
adults — painting, ceramics, design, handweaving, 
creative writing, photography, and woodworking. 





Exhibition Galleries — Evening Programs 
Write for Booklet 








JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist’ 


5 Union Square New York 





FINE 
FRAMES 


..- bewpentional or medirm. 
Find. your work to ud, 0 


i jo fa 





SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 





CARVINGS FROM AFRICA... 


Hand carved salad set. The set is carved with 
simple knives from ebony by craftsmen of the 
Wakamba tribe of E. Africa. Each set consists 
of fork and spoon (up to 14” long). A delight- 
ful and unusual gift for the connoisseur. 
($5.95 value) ONLY $2.98. COD’s accepted. 
Descriptive circular FREE. 


McQUILLAN IMPORT-EXPORT CO. 
P. O. Box 471 Baton Rouge, La. 
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AUCTIONS 


FABULOUS SALE OF MODERN MaAS- 
TERS HIGHLIGHTS OPENING OF THE 
SEASON AT PARKE-BERNET 

Some of the greatest names in modern French 
painting will be featured in the sale of works 
from the estate of the late Oliver B. James 
of Phoenix, Arizona, at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on October 19 at 8:00 P.M. 

Cézanne’s La Toilette, formerly in the col- 
lection of Ambroise Vollard, is one of the 
more noteworthy items on a list that includes 
Gauguin’s Nativity (1902), Daumier’s The 
Drama, Bonnard’s Femme aux mimosas 
(1922), Manet’s Quatre mandarines (c. 
1882), Matisse’s Gorges du Loup (1922-23), 
and Soutine’s Still Life. In addition, works 
by Braque, Rouault, Gris, Picasso, Miro, 
Dufy, Mondrian, Derain and Courbet will 
also be up for sale. 

These French works will be joined by a 
selection of American paintings as well. Of 
particular note is Maurice Prendergast’s 
Sunset and Sea Fog, painted in 1912, in a 
group which also numbers Georgia O’Keeffe, 
Lew Davis, Arthur G. Dove and Stuart Davis. 

Supplementing this fabulous array of 
paintings will be a selection of sculpture and 
prints. Among the sculptors represented are 
Lehmbruck, Maillol, Zorach and _ Lipchitz. 
The print group includes etchings and en- 
gravings by Diirer, Rembrandt, Zorn and 
Meryon. A number of old master paintings 
from the James Collection, including a 
Lucas Cranach, complete the list of what 
promises to be one of the great auction 
events of the season. Exhibits will be on 
view at the Parke-Bernet Galleries from 
October 15. 





AUCTION CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 4 & 5, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Napoleonic and other literature from the 
Collection of the late Isaac F. Row and property 
of Mrs. André de Coppet. Books, letters, docu- 
ments, etc. Exhibition now. 


OCTOBFR 7 & 8, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Furniture and works of art belonging to 
Ihe Antique Dome, Inc., of Miami Beach. Fea- 
tures Georgian silver, Fabergé enamels, etc. In- 
cludes Queen Anne’s copy of the Confessions of 
St. Augustine in its gold-filigree-on-tortoise-shell 
box. Exhibition from October 1. 


OCTOBER 12 & 13, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Oriental art from a Western museum, and 
other owners. Includes important jades, early 
dynastic bronzes and pottery, Mongolian silk 
rugs, etc. Exhibition from October 8. 


OCTOBER 14 & 15, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Early American furniture and_ silver; 
paintings, prints and historical portrait minia- 
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Above: La Toilette by Cézanne. Below left: Sun- | 
set and Sea Fog by Maurice Prendergast. Below: 

Quatre Mandarines by Manet. On sale at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, October 19. 





tures and china. From the estate of the late Nor- 
vin H. Green, and other owners. James Peale, 
John Ramage, Edward Greene Malbone, John 
Wesley Jarvis and Robert Field are represented 
by fine examples of historical portrait minia- 
tures. Exhibition from October 8. 


OCTOBER 18, at 1:45 & 8:00 P.M.; October 19, at 1:45 
P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Rare books, auto- 
graphs and manuscripts, from the Collection of 
the late Saul Cohn. Exhibition from October 8. 


OCTOBER 19, at 8:00 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gallerics. 
important sale of old masters and modern French 
and Amcrican works belonging to the estate of 
the late Oliver B. James of Phoenix, Arizona. (See 
story above for details.) Exhibition from October 
15. 


OCTOBER 19 gs 20, at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Philadelphia and other early American 
silver, from the Collection of the late Maurice 
Brix of Philadelphia. Exhibition from October 15. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


_ ALBANY, NEW YORK 
| THE PRINT CLUB OF ALBANY 6TH BIENNIAL NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, Albany Institute of History and Art, 


Dec. 1-30. Open to all printmakers in U. S. A. 


All print media. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Oct. 15, 
work due Oct. 26. Entry fee: $3. Write to Alice 
_ P. Scafer, 33 Hawthorne Ave., Albany 3, N. Y. 


| BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


WATER COLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA 16TH JURY EX- 


HIBITION, Birmingham Museum of Art, Dec. 4- 


$1. Open to all artists. Media: transparent and 
opaque watercolor, tempera, gouache. Jury. Prizes. 


_ Entry cards due Nov. 18, work by Nov. 23. Fee: 
$1 for each entry. Write to Belle Comer, Bir- 
'mingham Museum of Art, City Hall, 711 No. 


19th St., Birmingham, Alabama. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON PRINTMAKERS 8TH ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Dec. 6-31. 
Open to all printmakers. Fee: $2 for non-mem- 
bers. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 7. Write 
to Mrs. S$. M. Rantz, Sec., Boston Printmakers, 


299 High Rock St., Needham, Mass. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 46TH ANNUAL 


| EXHIBITION, Avery Memorial Galleries, Dec. 10- 


Jan. 8. Open to all artists. Media: oil, oil tem- 
pera, sculpture, etchings, drypoints, lithographs, 


_ woodblocks. Jury. Prizes. Entry fees: $4 for 


paintings, $3 for prints. Entries due Nov. 30. 
For further information write to Louis J. Fusari, 
Sec., P. O. Box 204, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 


MAHWAH, NEW JERSEY 

ART PROJECT SPONSORED BY THE ART COUNCIL OF 
NEW JERSEY AND THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY, exhi- 
bition to be held at Mahwah Plant of Ford Mo- 
tor Co. in 1956, dates to be announced. Open to 
all artists. All media; subject matter must bear 


_ directly on operations at the Ford Motor Co.'s 


assembly plant, Edgewater, N. J., or the plant 


_ now under construction at Mahwah, N. J. Partici- 


pating artists must register with Art Council, 
which will arrange sketching dates. Fee: $2. 
Juries. Awards. Write to Art Council of New Jer- 


| sey, Box 176, Ramsay, N. J. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

RECENT DRAWINGS, U.S.A., Museum of Modern Art. 
Sponsored by the Museum’s Junior Council. Ex- 
hibition to be held in spring of 1956. Open to all 
artists who are permanent residents of the U. S. 


| Media: drawings (a work executed in black or 
| one color on paper substance) . Selection to be 


made by the museum staff. Entry fee: $3 for 


_ three drawings. Entry cards due by Nov. 1. Write 


to Junior Council Drawing Exhibition, Museum 
of Modern Art, 21 West 53rd Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 42ND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, National Academy Galleries, Oct. 27-Nov. 
13. Media: oils, watercolor, sculpture. Entry fee: 
$4. Jury. Prizes. Receiving day: October 13. For 
information and entry blanks apply Mr. David 
Humphreys, 450 East 63rd Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. Phone: TE 8-9284. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

MORRIS GALLERY WINTER GROUP EXHIBITION, Dec. 
14-31. Open to all artists. All painting media. 
Jury. Awards: one-man shows. Entry fee: $3. 
Work due Dec. 12. Write: Morris Gallery, 174 
Waverly Place, New York 14, New York. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR SOCIETY, 13th Annual 
Open Exhibition, Oct. 13-21, Kresge, Newark. 
Media: watercolor, tempera, casein and pastel. 
Fee: $2, members; $3, non-members. Cash awards. 
Receiving day Oct. 5. Write for information to 
Harry Morningstern, Sec., 12 Gould Place, Cald- 
well, New Jersey. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 

SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS Ist NATIONAL PRINT 
EXHIBITION, Feb. 5-29. Open to all artists in the 
U. S. and territories. All print media. Prizes. 
Entry fee: $2. Entries due Jan. 25. For informa- 
tion write to Revington Arthur, Silvermine Guild 
of Artists, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

lsT NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION, Bay Printmakers 
Society, Nov. 5 to Dec. 4. Open to all artists re- 
siding in U. S. A. All print media. Prizes. Entry 
forms due Oct. 15. Write: Bay Printmakers So- 
ciety, 5495 Claremont Ave., Oakland 9, Cali- 
fornia. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 6TH ANNUAL NATIONAL PRINT 
EXHIBITION, Peoria Art Center, Nov. 6 to Dec. 4. 
Open to all artists in U. S. and territories. All 
print media except monotypes. Prizes. Entry fee: 
$2. Entry cards due Oct. 24; work due Oct. 31. 
For information write to Dr. Leon Engers, Direc- 
tor, School of Art, Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 6th ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, March 4-30. All media. Open to all artists. 
Membership fee: $5. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and work due Feb. 15. Write: Sarasota Art Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 1907, Sarasota, Florida. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

FIBER, CLAY AND METAL COMPETITION FOR AMERI- 
CAN CRAFTSMEN, sponsored by the Saint Paul Gal- 
lery and School of Art, Nov. 13-Dec. 23. Open to 
all craftsmen in U. S. A. Media: ceramics, metal, 
jewelry, weaving, decorated textiles, wood and 
enamels. $1000 in prizes and purchases. Entries 
due Oct. 15. For further information write: Fiber, 
Clay and Metal, Saint Paul Gallery and School 
of Art, 476 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

25TH ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTS AND DRAWINGS, Wich- 
ita Kansas Art Association, Jan. 8-30. Media: block 
prints, wood engravings, original drawings, litho- 
graphs, etchings, drypoints, aquatints, mezzo- 
tints, black and white or color silk screen prints. 
All prints should be made in 1955 and matted 
14x19 or 18x22. Jury. Entry fee: $1. Entries due 
Dec. 15. For entry blanks write: Maude G. Schol- 
lenberger, 401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, 
Kansas. 


REGIONAL 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

46TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION for Michigan artists, 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Nov. 15-Dec. 18. Open 
to past and present residents of Michigan. Paint- 
ings, sculpture, graphic arts and photographs. 
Jury: Lloyd Goodrich and Russell Cowles. Prizes. 
Work due Oct. 8. For entry blanks and further 
information write to Detroit Institute of Arts, 
5200 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

2ND ANNUAL RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARD DESIGN 
EXHIBITION, sponsored by the Detroit Christmas 
Committee, Detroit Institute of Arts and Na- 
tional Detroit Publishers, Inc. To be exhibited 
at Detroit Institute of Arts during November. 
Open to residents and former residents of Mich- 
igan. Jury: Mrs. John P. Connelly, Jr., Mrs. 
Walter Hyatt, William A. Bostick and Samuel 
G. Gerber. Prizes. Work due Oct. 31. For entry 
blanks and further information write to Detroit 
Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY HOUSTON ARTISTS, 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Dec. 30. Open 
to all artists in Houston and local trade area. 
All media. Jury. Prizes. Each artist may submit 
3 works. For information and entry blanks write 
to the Registrar, Museum of Fine Arts of Hous- 
ton, Main and Montrose, Houston 5, Texas. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 

2IsT WISCONSIN SALON OF ART, Student Union 
Building Galleries, University of Wisconsin, op- 
ening Nov. 20. Open to present and past (10 
year) residents of Wisconsin, students and fac- 
ulty of the University. Media: oil, tempera, 
watercolor, pastel, graphics and sculpture. Reg- 
istration cards due Nov. 1. For cards and further 
information write to Union Gallery Committec, 
770 Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 

MASSILLON MUSEUM 20TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. 
Open to present and former residents of Ohio. 
All Media. Jury. Baldwin Awards. Entries due 
through Oct. 29. Write: Albert Hise, Curator, 








Massillon. Museum, 212 Lincoln Way E., Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

5TH MEMPHIS BIENNIAL, Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery, Dec. 4-25. Paintings, sculpture and 
graphic arts. Jury: Jerry Bywaters and Eugene 
Kingman. Prizes. Open to residents of Arkansas, 
Mississippi and ‘Tennessee. Fee: $2 per entry. 
Work due Nov. 10. Write to Louise B. Clark, 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Overton Park, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 

FLORIDA CRAFTSMEN’S 5TH ANNUAL STATE CRAFY 
sHOw, Miami Beach Art Center, Nov. 7-23. Open 
to members of Florida Craftsmen. Media: all 
crafts, sculpture under 20”. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
fee. For details write: Sumner Foster, 1615 N.L. 
109th St., Miami 38, Florida. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

LEAGUE OF PRESENT DAY ARTISTS EXHIBITION, River- 
side Museum, Dec. 4-30. Open to artists in New 
York City and vicinity. For information write 
to David Atkins, 850 East 175th St., New York 
60, N. Y. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 

9TH MULVANE ART CENTER ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
OIL PAINTING by artists of the Missouri Valley, 
Nov. 16-Dec. 16. Open to residents of Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Colorado, 
Arkansas. Media: oil. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Entry 
cards and work due Oct. 31. For information 
write to Miss Jolee Houx, Mulvane Art Center, 
Washburn University, Topeka, Kansas. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

4lsT ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTHWESI! ARTISTS, 
Seattle Art Museum, Nov. 10-Dec. 4. Open to 
artists of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
British Columbia and Alaska. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, watercolor and sculpture. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. No entry fee. Entry blanks and work due 
before noon, Oct. 29. Write: Seattle Art Museum, 
Volunteer Park, Seattle 2, Washington. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

SIOUXLAND WATERCOLOR SHOW, Sioux City Art 
Center, Oct. 17 to Nov. 4, followed by traveling 
show. Open to artists of Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas, Mis- 
souri. Media: watercolor only. Jury; purchase 
awards. Entry fee: $2. Work due Oct. 5. Write: 
David P. Skeggs, Director, Sioux City Art Center, 
Commerce Building, Sioux City, Iowa. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

101H ANNUAL AREA EXHIBITION, Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Dec. 5-Feb. 5. Open to artists living with- 
in 50 miles of Washington. All media. Jury: 
Heinz Warneke for sculpture, David Keppel for 
drawings and prints, Rene Batigne for ceramics, 
silver and stained glass. Entries must be de- 
livered Oct. 22-23. An unlimited number of 
entries may be submitted. For details write to 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St. and New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

25TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION WESTCHESTER ARTS 
AND CRAFTS GUILD, County Center, Nov. 14-21. 
Open to residents of Westchester County. An- 
nual dues: $5; no entry fee. Media: oil, water- 
color, sculpture, graphics, crafts. Prizes in all 
media. Write: Mrs. Ann O. Livingston, West- 
chester Arts and Crafts Guild, County Center, 
White Plains, New York. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

8TH ANNUAL CERAMIC AND SCULPTURE SHOW, The 
Butler Institute of American Art, Jan. 1-29. 
Open to residents and former residents of Ohio. 
Media: ceramics and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry fee: $2. Packing charge $2 for each crate. 
Entries due Dec. 18. For entry blanks write: 
Secretary, The Butler Institute of American Art, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

AUTUMN ANNUAL FOR AREA ARTISTS, The Butler 
Institute of American Art, Nov. 6-Dec. 18. Open 
to artists within 25-mile radius of Youngstown, 
Ohio. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, graphics, 
ceramics, sculpture, crafts. Prizes. No fees. Work 
due Oct. 30. For entry blanks write: Secretary, 
The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngs- 
town 2, Ohio. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE, Oct. 5-26: Dutch Arts & 
Crafts 
ATHENS, GA. 
MUSEUM, Oct.: Amer. Crafts 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WALTERS GALLERY, Oct.: Early Ital. 
Ptgs., Fine Books 
BELOIT, Wisc. 
SCHERMERHORN, to Oct. 30: C. Fitz- 
gerald, J. Turner 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
PERLS: Cont. Art 
SILAGY: Fr. & Amer. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MUSEUM, to Oct. 8: L. Daniel 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BROWN, Oct. 3-22: Y. Ohashi; Oct. 
24-Nov. 12: H. Gibbs 
COPLEY, Oct. 2-21: F. Kirk 
DOLL & RICHARDS, Oct. 10-22: R. 
Freiman; Oct. 24-Nov. 5: LG. Paine 
INSTITUTE, to Oct. 9: Young New 
Eng. Graphic Artists 
KARNEGIS, to Oct. 31: Mod. Graph- 
ics 
MIRSKI, Oct.: Cont. Art 
MUSEUM, to Oct. 16: Goya 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
LIBRARY, Oct.: J. S. Ashley 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT, to Oct. 15: “World at 
Work” 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
FOGG MUSEUM, Oct. 15-Nov. 26: 
Delacroix 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INST., to Dec. 15: Picasso; Oct. 
13-Nov. 27: Fr. Drwgs. 

FRUMKIN: Cont. Art. 

LANTERN: Cont. Art. 

OELSCHLAEGER: Amer. Ptgs 

PALMER HOUSE, to Oct. 14: R. 
Toloczko 

CINCINNATI, OKIO 

MUSEUM, to Nov. 15: G. Bellows; 

Oct. 3-Nov. 6; Amer. Ptg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MUSEUM, Oct. 12-Nov. 13: Design in 
Adv. Art 
DAYTON, OHIO 
INSTITUTE, Oct.: J. Meigs 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, @ct. 10-Nov. 22: Cont. 

Trends 
DETROIT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE, to Oct. 16: Crafts & Arch.; 

to Oct. 30: Arts of America 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 26-Nov. 26: World at 

Work 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

ART CENTER, Oct.: C. Culver; K. Kol- 

lowitz Prints 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

HANOVER, Oct. 4-Nov. 5: G. Richier 

LE FEVRE, Oct. 19th & 20th C. Fr.; 
Cont. Brit. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

HATFIELD: Fr. & Amer. 

KANTOR: Cont. Ptgs. 

LANDAU: Cont. Amer. 

LANE: Group 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 10: Wotruba; Oct. 
10-31: George Catlin 

STENDAHL: Anc. Amer.; Mod. Fr. 

VIGEVENO: Mod. Fr. & Amer. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

SPEED MUSEUM, Oct. 1-22: Nat’! 

Print Annual 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
CURRIER GALLERY, Oct.: 
Children’s Ptgs. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
COLL. GALLERY, Oct. 2-24: R. Arthur 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

DAVISON ART CENTER, Oct. 15- Nov. 

15: European Portraiture 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

INSTITUTE, to Oct. 23: ‘55 Americans 
—'55 

M-D COLLEGE, to Oct. 30: Amer. 
Dwgs—Whitney Museum 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
MUSEUM, to Nov. 6: Amer. Ptgs, 
Sculp, Prints 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
MUSEUM, to Oct. 31: H. Moore, Sculp. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, from Oct. 12: “Early Ex- 
plorers”; from Oct. 27: “What 
Makes Music” 

RABIN & KRUEGER GALLERY, to Oct. 
15: N. J. Artists 


Swedish 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


DELGADO MUSEUM: Old Master & 
Cont. Ptgs. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), to Oct. 
9: Art School Alumni; to Oct. 16: 
Sculpture in Silver; to Nov. 27: 
1890 Amer. Posters 

GUGGENHEIM (5th at 88), to Oct. 
10: Recent Acquisitions; Oct. 26- 
Dec.: Brancusi Retrospective 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), to Oct. 
16: John Taylor Arms Memorial 
Coll.; from Oct. 8: Great Illustrated 
Books; Oct. 14-Nov. 13: Comedie 
Francaise 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to Oct. 30: 
Tanguy; Early de Chirico; to Oct. 
16: Japanese House 

RIVERSIDE (Riv. Dr. at 103), Oct. 
9-30: N. Y. Society of Women 
Artists 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Nov. 6: 
Reginald Marsh Memorial 


Galleries: 


A.A.A. (711 5th at 53), Oct. 3-22: 
J. Jones; Oct. 24-Nov. 12: A Blatas 

ACA (63 E. 57), Oct. 2-22: Toney; 
Oct. 24-Nov. 12: P. Reisman 

ALAN (32 E. 65), Oct. 4-29: R. Knip- 
schild 

ARGENT> (67 E. 59), Oct. 3-15: 
N.A:W.A. Graphics; Oct. 17-Nov. 
5: E. B. Lowman 

ARGOSY (116 E. 59), Early Amer. 
Ptgs. 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), to Oct. 13: 
Graphic Gala; Oct. 15-Nov. 3: L. 
Kruger, Sculp. 

A.S.L. (215 W. 57), Oct.: Instructors’ 
Work 

BABCOCK (38 E. 57), to Oct. 29: 
19th & 20th C. Amer. 

BARBIZON (Lex. at 63), Oct.: G. 
Teller 

BARONE (202 E. 51), Oct. 3-29: 
Guerreschi 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad., at 81), 
Group 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), Oct. 3-22: B. S. 
Carter 

BORGENICHT (61 E. 57), to Oct. 15: 
Peterdi; Oct. 17-29: Yunkers 

BUTLER (126 E. 57), Oct. 31-Nov. 
12: C. L. Wolfe Art Club 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd at 56), to Oct. 
23: A. DeLeon 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Oct. 24-Nov. 
12: Kastor 

CITY CENTER (131 W. 55), Oct. 4-30: 
Oil Group 

COEVAL (100 W. 56), Oct. 3-15: W. 
Hebblethwaite 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (106 E. 57), 
Oct. 3-21: Eaves, Sculp; Oct. 17- 
Nov. 4: B. Golinko 

CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN (37 W. 
57), Oct. 8-29: Spanish Ptgs. 

COOPER (313 W. 53), to Oct. 26: 
Retro Group 

CRESP! (232 E. 58), Oct. 17-Nov. 5: 
S. Massine, Sculp; C. Lukes 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), to Oct. 22: New 
Talent; Oct. 28-Nov. 19: A. A. 
Shikler 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Oct. 4-29: 
30th Anniversary 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Oct. 4-29: 
G. BRODIE 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Old Masters 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), 
to Oct. 15: T. Haupt; Oct. 17-Nov. 
5: A. Fernandez 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Group 
—Emily Lowe Awards 

EIGHTH ST. (33 W. 8), Oct. 24- 
Nov. 6: Catholic Arts Society 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Amer. & 
Europ. 

FERARGIL (19 E. 55), Contact F. N. 
Price 

FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), 
New Acquisitions 

FORUM (818 Mad. at 69), to Oct. 20: 
Fla. Univ. Students; Oct. 27-Nov. 
14: Fla. Univ. Faculty 


FOUR DIRECTIONS (414 4th), Oct. 
7-29; Drwgs. 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Oct. 17-Nov. 26; 
Mod. Group 

GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), Oct. 
Degas Sculp. 

GALERIE DE BRAUX (131 E. 55), 
Amer. & Europ. 

GALLERY G (200 E. 59), to Oct. 11: 
Pre-Columbian 

GALERIE MODERNE (49 W. 53), Oct. 
3-29: “Paris Review” 

GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), Oct.: T. Sato 

GANYMEDE (19 E. 76), Oct. 3-22: C. 
Brady 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 
Oct. 11-29: C. 1. Gilbert; Oct. 18- 
19: R. Mason; Oct. 25-Nov. 5: 
M. P. Sloane 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (120 E. 
57), Oct. 3-22: Flettrich; Oct. 29- 
Nov. 17: L. Dodd 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), to Oct. 
22: Group; Oct. 24-Nov. 12: J. Wil- 
son 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), Oct.: M. Becker 

HELLER (63 E. 57), Oct. 4-22: A. 
Redein 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (270 Park), Fine 
Ptgs. 

JACKSON (22 E. 66), to Oct. 15: 
L. Calcagno; Oct. 17-Nov. 5: M. 
Marini 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Oct. 3-22: V. Bur- 
lingame; Oct. 24-Nov. 14: A. Most 

JANIS (15 E. 57), to Oct. 22: Gorky 
Drwgs; Oct. 24-Nov. 25: Fr. Ptgs. 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), Oct.: R. 
Marsh Graphics 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), to Oct. 28: 
Picasso Lithos; from Oct. 29: E. W. 
Nay 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), to Oct. 15: E. 
Isenburger; Oct. 17-Nov. 5: Po- 
liakoff 

KOOTZ (600 Mad. at 57), Fr. Ptgs. 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Oct. Group 

KRAUSHAAR (32 E. 57), Cont. Amer. 

LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (27 E. 72), 
to Oct. 10: Amer. & Fr.; Oct. 27- 
Nov. 11: V. Hull 

LILLIPUT (231% Eliz.), Woodman, et 
al—by app’t. 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Fr. Mod. 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), to Oct. 17: R. 
Kiley; from Oct. 18: J. Adler 

MEXICAN TOURIST BUREAU (630 5th 
at 51), Oct. 20-Nov. 20: C. Cup- 
rynska 

MI CHOU (320-B W. 81), to Nov. 12: 
Cont. Chinese Weols. 

MILCH (55 E. 57), Amer. Art; from 
Oct. 24: J. Taylor 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Oct.: Art in 
Interiors 

MORRIS (174 Waverly), to Oct. 8: 
M. Jaubert 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), to Oct. 8: 
Lipchitz; Oct. 10-22: L. Stern; Oct. 
24-Nov. 5: M. Belay 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Old Masters 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), to Oct. 8: H. 
Trifon; Oct. 10-22: Group; Oct. 24- 
Nov. 5: C. Shainess 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Oct. 15: H. 
Weber; Oct. 17-Nov. 5: E. Donati 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), to Oct. 15: 
J. M. Hanson; Oct. 17-Nov. 5: D. 
Andrews 
PERDALMA (400 W. 23), to Oct. 21: 
Group 
PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 69), Oct.: E. 
Negret, Sculp. 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Oct. 3- 
Nov. 12: F. Leger 
POINDEXTER (141 E. 36), Cont. Group 
REHN (683 5th at 54), Group; Oct. 
24-Nov. 15: G. Powers 
ROKO (51 Grnwch), Oct. 3-26: R. 
Parker; Oct. 17-Nov. 9: R. Nelson 
ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Oct. 3-29: 
Braque 
SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Oct. 12- 
Nov. 19: Klee 
SALPETER (42 E. 57), Oct. 3-22: N. 
Rockmore 
SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Oct. 8: 

Halsey; Pascual Sculp.; Oct. 10- 
29: Barnet, Booth, B. Greene 





SCHETTINI (766 Mad. at 66), Oct.: 
Mod. Ital. 

SCULPTORS GUILD (5th at 89), to 
Oct. 31: Outdoor Show 

SCULPTURE CENTER (167 E. 69), Oct. 
17-Nov. 11: Sculp. in Wood 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), African Sculp. 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), Oct. 
12-Nov. 1: Old Masters, Benefit 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), Oct. 3-22: L. 
Krasner; Oct. 17-Nov. 5: D. Brust- 
lein 

STAIRWAY (770 6th at 26), to Oct. 
14: M. Stewart 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex.), Oct. 1- 
15: Brazilian Art 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), To Nov. 5: 
Mighty Opposites 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 
77), Oct. 10-31: “Today”—Sculp. & 
Graphics 

VALENTIN (32 E. 57), to Dec. 1: 
Liquidation Sale 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57): 
Mod. Fr. 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), 
Oct. 3-21: Sculp. Ann‘l; Oct. 24- 
Nov. 11: Oil Ann‘l 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Oct.: Cont. 
Ptgs. & Sculp. 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Oct. 10-26: F. 
James 

WELLONS (70 E. 56), Oct. 3-15: U. 
Wakely; Oct. 17-29: L. Gordon 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), C. Kruck 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Oct 4-15: 
C. Richardson; Oct. 28-Nov. 5: 
Fashion-Fine Arts 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Oct. 4-29: A. 
Rahon 

WITTENBORN (38 E. 57), to Oct. 28: 
Mod. Japanese Prints 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad.), Oct. 10-31: 


Prints 
NORWALK, CONN. 
SILVERMINE, to Oct. 14: M. Heiloms 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 


KAASTRA GALLERY: Cont. Ptgs. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ACADEMY, Oct. 16-Nov. 20: Phila: 
Watercolor Club 

LITTLE GALLERY: Cont. Fr. 

MACK: Goldberg, Attianese, Bloom, 
Colao 

SCHURZ, Oct. 3-Nov. 15: Stained 


Glass, P. H. Balano 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CARNEGIE, Oct. 14-Dec. 18: 1955 


Pittsburgh International 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


MUSEUM, Oct. 1-23: C. Morris; Oct 
22-Nov. 20: H. Wentz; Oct. 22- 
Nov. 27: “From Portland Collec- 
tions”; Oct. 25-Nov. 27: Women 


Artist Members 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


CROCKER GALLERY, Oct.: Alameda 
Art Assoc.; D. Bowman, H. Brad- 


ford; M. Mann 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MUSEUM, Oct. 13-Nov. 14: Cont. 
Ital. Ptgs; Oct. 14-Nov. 30: Cont. 


Ital. Prints 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DE YOUNG, to Oct. 17: Dietrich; Res- 
nick; Jonniaux; from Oct. 27: So- 
ciety of Western Artists 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 17: B. Hepworth, 


Savi. 
SANTA RBARA, CAL. 

MUSEUM, to Nov. 6: Pacific Coast 
Biennial 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

DUSANNE GALLERY: Cont. Amer. & 
Europ. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 13-Nov. 6: Austrian 
Drwgs & Prints; Oct. 13-Dec. 4: 
Wotruba, Sculp.; Cal. Weol. Soci- 
ety; G. Hansen 

SELIGMAN: Cont. Amer. & Europ. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ADEN GALLERY: Cont. Amer. 

NATIONAL GALLERY: Perm Collec- 
tions 

PHILLIPS GALLERY, Oct.: Neuberger 
Coll. 

SMITHSONIAN, to Nov. 6: R. O. Tyler 

WASH. UNIV., to Oct. 31: T. Barnett, 
M. McKay 


WHYTE GALLERY: Cont. Artists 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


ROSS GALLERY, Oct.: Cont. Amer. & 
Europ. 
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Dinner is a meal you'll linger over on the MONARCH. It’s a lavish, 7-course 
affair with choicest wines—the whole served you from a silver cart. And 
dinner is just the beginning! Everything about MONARCH service is in the 
same gracious vein. The quiet, handsomely appointed upper cabin . . . the 
gay lower-deck lounge . . . refreshments and courteous British service always 
at your elbow. Even sleeper berths, if you like. For flying adventure, choose 
MONARCH. First class, of course, but nothing extra for its fabulous “extras.” 


Staff of 3 stewards and a stewardess - Lower-deck cosmopolitan lounge 
King-size sleeper berths (extra) + “Super-Service” Stratocruiser « Bond Street 
Overnight Bag, compliments B.0.A.C. 


OVERNIGHT EVERY NIGHT, “SUPER-SERVICE” STRATOCRUISER, NEW YORK TO LONDON 


Bookings through your travel agent or 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Washington; Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
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